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CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY 
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THE BABYLONIANS OF ARISTOPHANES 


By GiLtBerT Norwoop 


[ JHE attempt to reconstruct from fragments and scattered re- 
marks of ancient scholars or connoisseurs the plot of a lost Greek 
play is as precarious as fascinating: Welcker’s conception of 

the Ichneutae was utterly falsified by the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, and 
who knows how much confutation of Hartung’s Euripides Restitutus 
lurks under the Egyptian sand? But though this paper offers a tenta- 
tive reconstruction of the Babylonians, its chief object is to correct one 
grave misconception, or rather misstatement, of the evidence itself: 
that which concerns the place of the subject-allies. This correction, 
however, would in any case naturally lead us on to consideration of 
the whole plot, so that it will be well for clearness’ sake to discuss all 
that we know concerning the play. 

First, then, for the poet’s own fortunes. In the Acharnians (pro- 
duced in the following year, 425 B.c.) Dicaeopolis says, on behalf of 
the author (vss. 377 ff.): 

abrés 7’ éuavrov id KXéwvos &rabov 
érloramar dua THY TepvoL Kwuwdiar. 
eivedkboas yap mw’ eis Td BovNeuTHprov 
dveBadre Kal Wevdy KateyAwTTife pou 
KaxukNoBoper Karduvev, wor’ ddLyou mavu 
arwrdounv wodvvoTpayyovobluevos. 

On this the scholiast! remarks: 

Tovs BaBuvdAwvious Neyer. TovTOUs yap 7pd Ta ’Axapvéewy ’Aprotodarns 
edidakev, év ols moddods KaKds elrev. Exwuwinoe yap Tas TE KAnpwras Kal 
xetporovnTas apxas, Kal KrXéwva, rapdvrwy trav tevwr. lelre yap dSpaua 

1 All scholia are quoted from Dindorf. 
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rovs BaBudwvious rH Tav Avovvoiwy éoprf, Aris ev TH Eape emcredetrar, ev @ 
épepov Tovs Popous of ciupaxor.| Kal dia TodTO dpy.obels 6 KNewy eypayaro 
avrov ddikias els Tos moNiTas, ws eis UBpiv Tod Snuou Kal THs BovAns Tadra 
memounkora, Kal fevias dé abrov éypawaro kai eis ayGva éveBadev. KrE. 
Later in the same speech Dicaeopolis observes: 

ov yap we viv ye duaBade? KXéwv bre 

Levey wapovTwy Thy TONY KaK@s AEYw, 

aro yap éopev obri Anvaiw 7’ ayar, 

koUmw Eévor wapeow" oTE yap Popor 

Hkovow ot’ Ex TOV TwodEwv ot Ebupaxor.! 


What was the poet’s offense? None of our authorities give us clear 
details, but the conclusion usually drawn from what evidence we 
possess is that the subject-allies of Athens were represented as a chorus 
of branded slaves working in the mill of their master Demos. What is 
that evidence? The poet himself in the Acharnians gives only one 
line (Ach. 642) that can refer to this startling topic: kai rods dyyous 
év Tats moAEow SelEas ws Snuoxparovvrat. His treatment of this theme 
was “bold”: mapexuvdivevo”’ eirety év "A@nvators Ta Sixara (ibid. 645). 
Bold indeed, in the midst of a war that Athens was fighting to keep 
her empire, with one eye upon possible insurgents, when the revolt 
and dreadful chastisement of Mytilene were fresh in all minds; at the 
very moment, too, when the audience contained envoys from all these 
subjects—bold, indeed, it would have been to represent the Athenian 
Empire as a den of maltreated slaves. Amazing as such a theory 
should have seemed, it has been accepted by apparently all our 
modern authorities. Kaibel, for instance (Pauly-Wissowa, col. 975), 
has no doubts: “Der Chor bestand aus Biindnern, die als Sklaven 
gekennzeichnet waren, vom grimmen Herrn Demos zur Tretmiihle 
verurteilt.”” This can be paralleled from editors, translators, and 
historians.? Indeed, so much stress has been laid on this element by 
modern scholars that we have difficulty in remembering that the 
only passage which can be regarded as even suggesting that ill-treat- 
ment of allies was so much as discussed is one verse (642) of the 
Acharnians: xai rods dnuous xré. But those words mean only “Having 


1 Ach. 502 ff. Cf. vss. 630 ff. and perhaps Wasps 1285 ff., though this last passage 
(see the scholiast) may refer to a later imbroglio. 


2E.g., Neil (Introd. to his Knights, p. vi); Starkie (Acharnians, p. 6); Rogers 
(pp. xx f. of his translation); Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, p. 1061; Gilbert, Beitrage, 
p. 150; and editors of the Acharnians who on vs. 642 discuss the plot of the Babylonians. 
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shown how democratic rule affects the masses in the subject states.” 
On the face of it, they could refer to the justice and generosity shown 
by the Athenian Demos; and our sinister interpretation of them is due 
to the assumption (from other supposed evidence to be given and dis- 
cussed below) that the chorus consists of allies presented as branded 
slaves; also (of course) to our knowledge of history. The scholiast on 
Ach, 642 writes: 

Kai robs dnuouvs & rats rodeow" ’Avtl trod Ty Huadv abrdv modTeiav 
émideiEas Tats cuppaxos wodEot. ToUTETTL, Sidakas Tods GUUMaxXOUS Ws XPT) 
Snuoxparetabar, ebvous iuiv abtods éroincev. “ANAws. ev Tals aAXats TOdECL 
Tovs HueTepous delEas Snuous ST SnuoKparodvrat, Kal avev TUpavvidos GAA AOLS 
meouevor. [The latter explanation takes djuo. as meaning the demes of 
Attica!] 

This sounds as if neither he nor his authorities had read the Baby- 
lonians; but his remarks show that he had no glimmering of an idea 
that the line meant ill treatment of the allies. 

Though Aristophanes must have gone far (as we may well deduce 
from Cleon’s wrath and from the famous speech in the Acharnians) 
he did not go so far as that. His own writings contain no confirma- 
tion of the modern view; he nowhere mentions slaves or mills or ill 
treatment of allies as an element in the Babylonians. Now the other 
evidence referred to a moment ago, the only available material for an 
opinion on those topics, is as follows: 

1. Plutarch (Pericles 26) reports: 

Oi 6€ Tapuror tods aixuadwrovs t&v ’APnvaiwy avOvBpifovres Eorifov eis 
TO wéTWTOV YAadKas’ Kal yap éxeivous of ’AOnvaio: capawav. ‘H 6€ cauauva 
vais éotly borpwpos wey TO ciuwmua, KorAoTEpa bé Kal yaoTpoedns, Wate Kal 
optopopetvy kal taxuvauteiv. OiTw 5’ cwvopacbn bia 7d Tpdrov ev Taup 
gdavnva, TloNvKparous rupavvov KaracKkevacartos. IIpés radra Tra oriypatra 
eyouvat kai 76 ’Aptoropaverov jvixbar’ 

Lapiwv 6 djuds EoTiv’ ws ToAVYpaupmarTos. 

This was in the war between Athens and Samos (440-439 B.c.). 

2. Hesychius, s.v. 

Zaplwy 6 Sjuos’ pyoi tis mapa TH ’Aprotopaver Tovs Ex TOD wbAwvos idav 
BaBvaAwvious* 

Lapiwv 6 Sjyds Eotw* ws wodvypapupmarTos, 
KaTamAnTTouevos THy OY alt&v Kal éraropap. 


1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Aus Kydathen, p. 14, n. 18) says that this line gives 
the contents of the play. There is nothing to show that it was more than one notable 
element; a suggestion will be offered below that it was part of a burlesque political 
speech by Dionysus. 
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3. Hesychius, s.v. 

"Iorprava’ ’Apiotoparns év BaBvAwviors Ta weTwWIrA THv olxeTav "Iorprava 
gnow, érel torvypevor eiciv. Oi yap rapa TO "lorpw oixodvres orifovrar Kal 
moukinats éoOnoeot xXpavrat. 

4. Photius, followed by Suidas, s.v. Dayiwv, writes (quoting the 
line about the Samians): 


"Apiotoparvns €v BaBvAwviows, érvoxwrrwv Tos éoTuypevous. 


5. Photius (p. 538, 1. 20) quotes a word oriywyv from this play, ex- 
plaining it as 6 orvyparias. 
6. The Etymologicum Magnum gives, under Zwretov: 


Oi 6€ rérov dvowa, Srov ExodafovTo of oikerar. "Apictopavns BaBv- 
Awvious [woTELov. 


7. Eustathius (p. 1542, 1. 48): 


Otrw bé kal 6 ypawas bri oriywv Kal wédwy Soddos, 6 oTLyuaTias’ Kal 
redntns Tapa "Apiotopdver. per’ ddiya Eyer OTe TpLTEedwY 6 Tpidovdos. 


The play is not named; in any case the information is vague and 
the text corrupt. 

How much, and how little, emerges from all this? There were cer- 
tain slaves, branded (or perhaps tattooed) and of disconcerting as- 
pect, who worked in a penal mill. They were of some importance in 
the play; this follows from the number of references just given. They 
were (or were named by the poet) Babylonians.! They were not Sami- 
ans.’ There is no shadow of reason* to suppose that they were, or in 
any sense represented, members of the subject-states. 

In view of the long-standing misconception, it must be pointed 
out again that we have no real cause to suppose Aristophanes to have 


1 This may mean only “barbarians.’’ Hesychius explains the name as oi BapBapor 
mapa tots ’AOnvaios and Suidas as aides, i.e., “slaves.” 


2Gunning (De Babyloniis Aristophanis fabula, p. 7) well points out that if they 
were Samians, Plutarch (see above) could not have called Aristophanes’ line a riddle, 
nor would Photius have described the line as a gibe. They belong to some other nation, 
and are more or less subtly called Samians because of their “‘lettering’’; there may be 
a reference to the Samian alphabet (Rostagni, Riv. di Fil., LIII, 484 n.). 


3 In the commentary on the Acharnians discovered by Grenfell and Hunt and pub- 
lished in Oxyrhynchus Papyri, VI, 155 ff., occur the words rous r(wv) AOnvarwy x(at) ede, 
which Kérte (Jahresb. tiber klass. Alt. [1911], p. 269) proposes to restore thus: elonyaye 
yap rods cuLpdxous ws dobdous orixrods Tav ’AOnvalwy xal rednras. But that, of course, is 
the result of his preconception. 
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commiserated the allies or even to have praised them. The lines 
(643 ff.) 

TOLYapTOL Vov EK THY woAEwWY TOV Popov buly amrayovTes 

héovow, ldetv eriBupodvres Tov mounTHy Tov GpioTor, 

darts mapekwvdbvevo’ elreiv év ’AOnvaiors Ta Sikaca, 
mean only: 

See what good my free-speaking has done you! My reputation has gone 

abroad [cf. the Great King, vss. 647 ff.] so that the allies will wish to see me, 
and you may be sure that they will bring you tribute if only as an excuse for 
a trip to Athens. 
Further, the detailed description by the scholiast on Ach. 377 ff. 
(quoted above) gives no hint that this formed a part of the poet’s 
offenses. On the other hand, fragment 79 (Kock), 7 rou kara oroixous 
kexpatovrai te BapBapioti, is no argument against the current view; 
for, as Gilbert (Beitrdge, pp. 149 f.) points out, Plato (Protag. 341c) 
calls the Aeolian dialect a @wv) BapBapos. A further point of great im- 
portance is certain, on general grounds: these ‘‘Babylonians” formed 
the chorus, or, at any rate, a chorus. Whenever a Greek play has a 
name, indicating a class or collection of people, that name is the name 
of the persons composing the chorus, save that in the Frogs the 
chorus proper consists of the initiated, while the frogs are subsidiary.! 
One fragment undoubtedly refers to the Babylonian barbarians as the 
chorus: 7 mou Kata oroixous xré., just quoted.? 

We pass now to what is, on the face of it, a totally different topic. 
The god Dionysus was himself brought to trial, almost certainly by 
Athenian demagogues. It is a quaint thought that we owe this ex- 
citing information to Athenaeus’ wish to explain a rare word. He 
writes (xi. 494d): 

Kady rots BaBvAwvios obv tots ’Apiotopavous axovoduela rornpiov Td 
dEbBadov, Srav 6 Ardvucos Aéeyn wept Trav ’APHynor Snuaywydv, ws abrdv 
Hrovy éml thy dixnv arreNOdvra d&vBadw dbo. ob yap GAXo Te HynTEéov elvar F 
bre Exrwpara Hrovv. 

1 Bergk (ap. Meineke, II, 969 f.) thought that Persian attendants on an envoy from 


the Great King formed the chorus or perhaps a wapaxopjynua, and that the envoy’s 
speech was a parody of Gorgias. 


2 Frag. 79 (Kock). (‘‘Sed quis,” protests Kock, ‘“‘barbarum carmen intellegeret?”’ 
Apparently he imagines pure Persian!) BapSapiori may refer to words only, to music 
only, or to both. Kara oroixovus is Dindorf’s correction of xara orixous. It refers to the 
disposition of the chorus in four ranks. 
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Plainly the god gave an account of his ordeal, like Agoracritus in the 
Knights; e.g., “After I had left you to go before the tribunal, the 
demagogues began to ask 

A third element was the landing of some person or persons from a 
ship. The fragments reveal little, but their number—we have per- 
haps! five—suggests that this feature of the play was important. One 
(frag. 80 [Kock]) implies that a character of the play watches the 
landing (which happens “off’’) and reports it, like Sceparnio in the 
Rudens: «bd y’ é&exoNbpBno’ obtiBarns ws éLoiowy érivyerov.? 

The fourth and last feature of importance was an exposure of the 
fulsome rhetoric wherewith “envoys from the cities’ (i.e., almost cer- 
tainly, from the subject-states; cf. vss. 642 f.) hoodwinked the Atheni- 
an assembly. Aristophanes’ speech of exculpation in the Acharni- 
ans (634 ff.) emphasizes this: 

gnoiv 8 eivar roddAGy ayabav aévos buiv 6 rons, 
Tmavoas buds Eevixotar Adyous uw) Alay éEarraracAat, 

und’ ndecOar Owrevopevous, wnt’ elvac xavvoro\iras. 
mpotepov 6’ dyads ard Tav wodewv of tpecBers ELaTaTavres 
mp@rtov pev loorepavous éxadouv’ Kae6) TOUTS TLS El Tro, 
eVOds dia Tods oTEpavous Ex’ Akpwv THY muy wiwy ExdOnobe. 
ei O€ Tis buds broOwreboas AiTapas Kadécerev ’APnvas, 
eUpero Tay ay bua Tas ALTapas, Adiwv Tin TEpLaas. 


This is not commonplace flattery, but sophisticated and literary; 
both the words here mentioned occur in the celebrated panegyric of 
Pindar (frag. 46 [Boeckh]) upon Athens. It has therefore been con- 
jectured’ (wrongly, as we shall see) that the speaker of such deceptive 
eulogies was Gorgias himself, who had come to Athens in the year 
before the Babylonians as an envoy of his native town, Leontini, and 
had persuaded the Athenians to send a squadron thither: Diodorus 


1 Because one is a single word only—vavAdéx.ov—quoted from this play by Pollux 
(xi. 28) and Photius (p. 288, 1. 24). 


2 The first two words are half-exclamatory; ede, of course, by itself means ‘‘bravo!’’ 
3 Ranke, Vita Aristophanis, p. 339, followed by Bergk (loc. cit.) and others. 


4 Diodorus xii. 53. Gunning (p. 33) thinks the excitement referred to must belong, 
not to Gorgias’ first visit as Diodorus says, but to his second. He insists too (p. 32) that 
Gorgias is excluded by the phrase 476 r&v wédewv (Ach. 636) because ai wéXers always 
means the Athenian allies. On the other hand, Gilbert (op. cit., p. 150, n. 15) compares 
Diodorus’ phrase 7@ Eevifovre ris NeEews with Aristophanes’ tercxol Adyou (Ach. 634). 
But on p. 152 he recognizes that both the Gorgias theory and the barbarian embassy 
are ‘‘quite problematical.” 
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describes the amazed admiration aroused by his elaborate artistry. 
But at present we are noting certainties; all we know is that Aris- 
tophanes said a great deal about flattering and overeloquent envoys. 
We possess one clear allusion to such rhetoric from the Babylonians, 
the delicious picture of a spellbound audience: 

avexackov els éxaoTos éudepeorara 

OmTwpEevars KoOYXaLow El Tov avOpaxwv [Frag. 68 (Kock)]. 
(The passage may refer to the envoys! or equally well to the trial of 
Dionysus.?) Perhaps the line avjp tis juiv éoriv éyx.vobyevos® is an- 
other allusion, for the lexicon that records it says the last word is 
“rhetorical.” 

These, then, are our fourt elements: (a) the chorus (or a chorus) 
consisted of branded or tattooed barbarian slaves from a penal mill; 
(b) the god Dionysus was brought to trial and was entangled with 
demagogues; (c) some person or persons landed from a ship; (d) the 
rhetorical flattery of envoys was exposed. Can we build these into a 
plot? To help us we have two ancient accounts of the play: Aris- 
tophanes himself tells us further (i) that he was attacked bitterly for 
reviling Athens in the presence of allies; (ii) that he showed the (meth- 
ods or effect) of democratic rule upon those allies; the scholiast reports 
that Aristophanes derided the magistrates, both (iii) those appointed 
by lot and (iv) those elected, and (v) that he derided Cleon. 

Such reconstruction is the most attractive task awaiting the stu- . 
dent of Greek comedy; it is also the most difficult. Of Aristophanes, at 
any rate, we know that in his extant plays he shows a brilliant talent 
for combining the most diverse factors. Who would have imagined his 
introducing into the same play Andromeda and an Athenian senator? 
Ordinary logic will not carry us very far, but we have little else to 

1 After their fulsome address someone may have said: ‘‘What eloquence! Didn’t 


you notice how impressed the audience were?”’ (I.e., the actual audience in the theater; 
but one would expect rather the present tense.) 


2 Cf. Knights 651, 663. 


5 Frag. 69 (Kock): Et. Magn. ’Evyxwobyevos. BaBudwviors "Aptoroparns. pnroptKn. 
Tapattwr Kal éurodifwr. 


4Var Leeuwen (on Ach. 6) believes that “Cleon disgorging the five talents”’ 
formed a scene of the Babylonians, because the other points there mentioned by 
Dicaeopolis all occurred in the theater. Rostagni (loc. cit., LIII, 487 ff.) elaborates 
this idea. Gunning (op. cit., p. 29) discovers a convivium by an unwarranted conjunc- 
tion of frag. 19 (Kock) with the leno scene in Plato’s Ze’s Kaxobuevos. 
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guide us; indeed, it will be observed that throughout this paper 
several even of our fragments are ignored, because it seems impossible 
to say what bearing they can have had on the plot, though they tell 
against neither the present theory nor any other known to the writer. 

First we may combine (b) and (v): Dionysus was indicted and, 
apparently, blackmailed by Cleon and others—perhaps one other,! 
as the number of goblets is given. Next, the separate enumeration in 
(iii) and (iv) suggests two separate scenes of derision, like those so 
familiar in the second halves of the extant plays: a Prytanis (let us 
say) and a Strategus were baffled and exposed in separate interviews 
by the protagonist. This feature may account for (i) also. Further, it 
is hard not to connect (c) and (d): envoys land amid some excitement, 
are brought in to deliver their message, and do so in a burlesque ora- 
tion which receives jocular and hostile comment from the protagonist.? 
Whence come these envoys? They are not from Sicily; the complete 
lack of any such statement by ancient writers (whether on the Baby- 
lonians or on any passage—e.g., in Plato—that does mention Gorgias) 
provides a strong argumentum ex silentio. They are not from the 
Persian king, for it is very hard to believe that, if they were, the poet 
would have repeated the idea in his next year’s play.* They come, 
surely, from the subject-allies (ii)—aé r&v roXewv.4 Further, (a) and 

1 Possibly Eucrates (cf. Knights 129, 254) who was a demagogue and possessed 
mills. See Rostagni, loc. cit., pp. 480 f., 492 f. 


2 Precisely as in the Acharnians. This, however, is no argument for the statement. 
If anything it tells against it. Gunning (op. cit., p. 35) rightly says that Aristophanes is 
unlikely to have repeated in the Acharnians features in a play produced only a year 
before. He makes this remark apropos of Bergk’s theory (ibid., pp. 969f.) that the 
‘‘Babylonians” were attendants on an envoy from the Persian king. But in all such dis- 
cussions it must of course be remembered that two plays may treat the same idea with 
quite different emphasis. Orestes in the Choephoroe faces the same situation as Hamlet. 


3 See preceding note. 


4It is a curious evidence of the inveteracy of the mistake so often mentioned that 
Gunning (p. 36), who also believes that the flattering orators came from the allies, 
nevertheless seeks to combine that belief with the idea that Aristophanes depicted 
them as ill used. ‘‘Erunt profecto qui me interrogent, qui fieri potuerit ut Aristophanes 
una eademque fabula et populum moneret ut ab legatorum sociorum blandis orationibus 
caverent, et sociorum miseram sortem civibus suis exprobraret? Quibus respondere 
sane possem, ita esse, cum poeta utrumque de se affirmet; sed habeo quod insuper ad- 
dam.” Of course, the poet affirms nothing of the kind. The ‘‘additional argument,” 
expounded with suspicious verbosity, is that the poet inserts the ‘‘commiserating”’ line 
(642), ‘‘suppressa voce, obiter et festinans.”’ 
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(b) may be combined in a theory that Dionysus has arrived (as in 
Euripides’ Bacchae)! followed by a band of wild (tattooed?) Asiatics, 
who have been thrown into prison by the Athenian authorities. This 
part of the comedy, then, may be supposed a burlesque of Aeschylus’ 
Edoni. We may make for ourselves a notion (as vague or as definite as 
we please) of these scenes with the fragments of the Edoni and the 
text of the Bacchae to help us; but by this time we have entered a 
region of almost complete surmise. If, however, we accept as working 
hypotheses what has been offered in this paragraph, it becomes likely 
that Dionysus was the protagonist (so Gunning, p. 21, following Din- 
dorf and Fritzsche). We could then connect (a), (b), (c), and (d): 
Dionysus would be the person to whom the visitors come—because 
they are imagined as making their public appearance in the theater 
(whither, of course, they did repair in actual fact, as guests of the 
state) and Dionysus was patron of the theater, always indeed pres- 
ent there in the form of his statue. To him come the representatives 
of the subject-states (ii). 

We thus obtain a possible outline of the play. Dionysus, with his 
wild Asiatics, enters Attica; his followers are thrown into prison (and 
are there branded by the state?). He somehow? obtains their (tempo- 
rary?) deliverance, stations them in the orchestra as chorus,’ and 
puts himself forward as the best representative of Athens because he 
presides in the theater, which contains citizens, foreign envoys, and 
the allies bearing their tribute. To him enter certain allied envoys 
who deliver absurdly florid eulogies of Athens in order to secure bene- 
fits (for instance, a reduction of their tribute assessments or allevia- 
tion of the grievances described in the pseudo-Xenophontic Constitu- 
tion of Athens). He derides and exposes them, or ironically sympa- 
thizes with them, no doubt in a speech ludicrously damaging to 
Athens herself, for which he is attacked by Cleon and another, and 
dragged off to trial. On his return he relates his experiences: how the 
demagogues sought to blackmail him, how he spellbound the judges 


1 Many years after the Babylonians, of course. 


2 Conceivably he makes an offer: ‘‘Let my followers out of gaol and I will give you 
a lesson in the management of domestic and imperial affairs.’ 


3 Frag. 66 (Kock): torac0’ épetiis wavres émi rpets doridas. 
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by his eloquence and finally triumphed. The chorus congratulate 
him and perform the parabasis,! which may (to be sure) have included 
a discussion of the allies and their treatment by Athens. Dionysus, 
now secure (perhaps as king), very likely announces the permanent 
liberation of his attendants and (more certainly) deals severely with 
the bureaucracy, members of which come in one by one to curry favor 
with the new power: first a civilian, then a soldier, perhaps others. 
The comedy may have ended by a proclamation of Dionysus: “I must 
now depart to other countries (as usual during my earlier career): to 
you, citizens of Athens, I leave my blessing and the command that, 
etc., etc.’”” Then, accompanied by whatever females (whether women 
or divine impersonations) have accrued to him during these events, 
and followed by the rejoicing chorus of his outlandish adherents, he 
leads the xpos out of the theater. 

That this reconstruction is tentative needs not to be said. What 
appears not tentative, but certain, is that the Babylonians who formed 
the chorus were not subject-allies; one thing at least is entirely certain 
and should be emphasized once more because of hitherto-universal 
misstatement—we have no evidence whatever that Aristophanes even 
championed the cause of the allies, much less that he presented them 
as branded slaves from the mill of Demos. 


TORONTO 


1It is generally supposed that here belongs the fragment quoted by the scholiast 
on Birds 1536, which Cobet writes: 7) dwpodoxdv apxjv rodeuovu pera evoavdpov ropiceer. 





PETRONIUS IN THE MEDIAEVAL FLORILEGIA 
By B. L. ULLMAN 


N TWO previous papers! I discussed the text of Tibullus and of 
the panegyric of Piso presented by a group of mediaeval florilegia. 
These same manuscripts contain a number of selections from 

Petronius, but only one of the four was utilized by Buecheler in his 
critical edition of 1862. They are particularly important because of 
their relation to the work of sixteenth-century scholars on Petronius, 
and the work of these scholars is far more important than existing 
manuscripts in reconstructing that part of the text which is not in- 
cluded in the Cena, In a later article I shall discuss the labors of these 
scholars, with particular reference to their use of florilegia. 

It has seemed unnecessary to give a restored text of the Petronius 

selections. I give, however, a collation of the four manuscripts based 
on Buecheler’s large edition of 1862.? 


3.8-9=1.3 (Ego adulescentulos—vident) 


tit.: Ex Petronio de scolarium quorundam (q. s. n) ruditate.—8 adolescentulos 
(ex adolescentulus statim corr. n!).—9 nichil.—quem usu a. 


4.1-2=2.1 (Qui inter—habitant) 
1 ¥ e p a—Nui e.—nutriuntur tantum e. 


6.1-4=3.3 (Ficti—fecerint) 


tit.: De fallaciis adulatorum n p a De fallatiis a. e—1 (—Victi p corr. p".— 
2 nichil n ep nil a.—3 nam nec aliter.—inpetrabunt p. 


1 Class. Phil., XXIII (1928), 128 ff., and XXIV (1929), 109 ff. 


2 Although this edition is out of print, it was thought best to use it because the 
collation itself is of little significance without access to Buecheler’s full apparatus. The 
references are to page and line in this edition, but after each is given the reference to 
chapter and section in the later small editions of Buecheler. The collation is based on 
photostats of n (Paris 17903), e (Escorial Q.I. 14), p (Paris 7647), and a transcript of 
a (Arras 64). The determination of correcting hands from photostats is not easy, and 
the attributions made are therefore not always certain. By p’ is meant a late hand in 
p (sixteenth century or later). Some minor corrections are passed over without men- 
tion, and the exact methods used in correction are usually not given. When a reading 
is cited without a manuscript reference, it occurs in all four of the florilegia. For other 
details see the previous articles. 
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6.5-7 =3.4 (Piscator—scopulo) 


tit.: Similitudo de piscatore et doctore.—5 § Piscator nisi eam.—hescam p.— 
6 scit.—apetituros a.—moratur. 


5.14—6.1=3.2 (doctores nisi dixerint—relinquentur) 


14 Doctores nisi d. n § Doctores n. d. e p a.—prebent n corr. n!1.—ut ait Cicero 
om.—1 solis p a corr. p? a*. 


7.7=5.1 (Artis) —9.9=5.22 (verba) 


tit.: Que sequenda sint vel fugienda studere volenti.—7.7-8.6 distinctionem 
versuum non conservavit p.—7 J e p a.—si om. p.—8 Prius more (una cum 
proximo versu n e) ne p a mere a*.—8.1 polleat.—3 cliensque.—inpotentum 
n impotentum e p a.—4 Nil a.—per dictis n.—65 plasor e corr. e!’.—scena e p a 
cena n.—6 histrioni e a p* ystrioni n historii p.—7 4 e.—sine p a corr. a?.— 
triuonidis n corr. (male) n'.—8 Lacedemonia p.—9 Sirenumque n p a Syrenum- 
que e.—domos e.—10 frontem n.—11 mittit e mutat a.—9.1 ingestis quatiet 
n.—arma D. e—Demostenis.—2 hune.—Roma a corr. a?.—3 exhonerata.— 
soporem n e.—4 subducta] suffusa e p a.—9 Pyerio e a.—diffundes e p a 
diffundens n. 


13.7-8= 10.7 (Tardum—placet) 
7 {—inquam om.—differe n.—8 placeat e habes n. 


15.7-8 = 14.2 (Quid—potest) 


tit.: Quod iusticia destruatur per avariciam n Quod per avaritiam (avariciam 
a) iusticia (iustitia e) destruatur (destruetur e) e p a—7 J—faciunt p a 
fatiunt n e.—8 aut] ac p.—vivere e p a. 


15.11=14.2 (Iam—merces) 


Tam nunc iudicium (iuditium n).—nichil n p a.—est om. p add. p*.—uis p 
nisi p?. 


15.5-6= 14.1 (Tutius—descendere) 
tit.: Consilium in damnis (dampnis e p a).—5 § Tutius est parvo ere rem 
perditam recuperare quam in, etc. 
17.14-15=15.9 (Nolo—parata) 


tit.: Vox animosi—J—Volo p.-—placet m (=mihi) n placet michi e a placet 
nichil p. 
20.12-15= 18.6 (Contemni—solet) 


tit.: Versus n om. e p a.—12 § ¢ p.—Contepni n Contempni e p a.—13 quod 

p*.—qualiter a.—14 contentus p.—flectit.—15 uigilat (vel iugilat) n a. 
22.4-5 = 20.3 (Periculosum—secretis) 

{|—est.—alio e statim corr. e! alieuis p corr. p'.—interesse. 
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97.13-16 =82.5 (Non—famem) 


tit.: De avaricia (avaritia e p) et cupiditate divitum.—13 §—15 faties n.— 
16 timet e p a.—conquerit n conquoquid e concoquit p concoquid (con 7. r.) 
a concoquit al. 


37.5-7 =34.10 (Eheu—bene) 
tit.: Quod vivendum bene sit dum licet n Q. b. v.s. d. 1. ¢ Q. v.s.b.d.1. pa 
(Quo p Quod p").—5 §].—Heheu n.—homuntio—nl (=nihil) e.—6 sic] nil. 


47.18=43.6 (Nunquam—credit) 
tit.: Contra nimis credulos—18 {—Numquam p a.—autem om.—fatiet n. 


50.1-3 =44.17 (Nemo—computant) 


tit.: Contra humanam cecitatem.—1 §—Nemo celum putat.—2 ieiunium 
p t. m. ius iurandum p’.—pili] pluris.—fatiat n. 


50.9-10=45.2 (Quod—truditur) 
tit.: De fluxu humane (hance e) vite—9 J e p a. 


62.23—63.1=55.3 (Quod—curat) 
| e p a—extrauuerso p a.—super.—negotium n e p negocium a. 


65.10-11 = 56.6 (Apes—invenies) 
tit.: Contra temporalem (temporalium p a) dulcedinem e p a om. n.—10 J— 
Apes ideo p. e p*’ a Spes i. p. n p.—11 accidum n'. 


70.9=59.2 (Semper—vincit) 
tit.: De iurgio e p a De virgo n.—9 § e p a. 


89.5-6= 75.1 (Nemo—dei) 
5 J e p a.—emo e.—inquit om.—non om. n. 


95.3-6 = 80.9 (Nomen—fuga) 
tit.: De amicis tantum in prosperis (improsperis p).—3 {| ¢ p a.—si.—quatinus 
p.—t. m. Martialis p"—4 calculculus n corr. n!’.—in] n (=non) e corr. e.— 
5 servantis e servasti p corr. p’. 


99.12=83.10 (Qui pelago)—100.4= 84.2 (tenent) 

tit.: Quod viciosi (vitiosi e) honorentur (honerentur p a) litterati et (1. e. 
om. e literati et p) honesti contempnantur (tempnantur a) n e p a.—12. J ne 
p i.m. Martialis p’—14 ante 13 hab. ne a 13 om. p.—14 pictor n.—hebrius n.— 
16 facondia p.—18 tit.:. Quod malis (mal’=malis n p) displicet cui bonum 
placet.—{—viciorum p a.—vitae iter n.—100.1 respicere cepit.—mori n.—2 
habet bis p del. p’.—deinde om.—tit.: De divitibus.—] e p a.—3 divicias a.— 
nichil. 
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100.6 = 84.4 (Nescio—paupertas) 


tit.: De bono (dono e) paupertatis e p a De bona pauptatis n bona et 7. m. 
o n?.—6 J—modo n ¢ a mom Pp non p’. 


102.9-10 = 87.3 (Nichil—extorqueat) 


tit.: De instantia.—9 ¥ Nichil t.a.est nea  ichil t. a. est p.—10 importunitas 
p’.—extorquet p. 


103.5=88.2 (Priscis)—104.5 (docemus) 

tit.: De probitate antiquorum et ignavia modernorum.—5 —enim om.— 
6 p ante artes del. n.—8 diu om. p.—8 succis n.—10 Eudoxius (Eudoxius n') 
in excelsissimi (excelsum e) m. cacumine.—11 molitus @ corr. a!.—12 et om.— 
Crisippus.—helleboro e p a eleborro n.—wult. litt. helleboro et primae tres 
animum 2. r. a'.—1 ut om. n.—Lisippum n e p Lisippus a.—2 lima mentis a.— 
inopiam a.—et om.—Miron.—3 aere om. n.—comprehendit.—4 vos n et i. 
m. n n?,.—65 vicia p a. 


104.7=88.7 (Quis)—105.3 (exorat) 


Quis dudum venit.—vocatum e'.—9 valitudinem om. p i. m. p’.—10 tangat 
a.—aliis n.—domum e p i.m. (do)n(um) p’.—11 permittit n pro(mittit) 
i. r. a'.—aliis n.—alius se t. a.—12 sextertium n sestercium a.—salus p a 
corr. p? a?,—1 sinatus p corr. p?.—3 exorat. 


113.1=94.1 (Raram—forma) 
tit.: Quod raro (rara n) sit sapientia cum (cum sscr. p') forma.—]—i.m. 
1323 in impress(is) p’.—Naram e Ratam a corr. a?.—facit. 


119.13-14=99.1 (Ego—consumerem) 


tit.: Sapientis cautela e p a Sapienti’ (=Sapientius) c. ».—13 §—si a corr. a*. 
—14 tamquam a. 


120.12-15= 100.1 (Quid—manant) 


tit.: Quod queque optima natura fecit (facit e) communia.—12 |—Quod e p a 
corr. a?.—autem om.—13 ol n § 7. m. n?.—14 comita n corr. n?.—feras ad p. 
mittit.—15 f. d. p—manent. n. 


125.10-11 = 102.15 (Color—mutat) 
tit.: De pingentibus faciem ¢ om. n p a.— e p a.—arce p. 


134.10-15 = 109.9 (Quod—rapis) 


tit.: De calvitio e a om. p Decalicio n Decalvicio n?.—10 §—est om. n.—11 
que om. p.—adegit e p a (a)b(egit) 7. m. p’ ademit n.—hyemps n hiens p corr. 
p’.—13 atritis n.—14 qua p a corr. p*.—15 rapis] dedisti n, tum totus versus 
iterum scriptus (Et tanti in Etati corr.; rapis) 
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136.15=111.1 (Matrona)—142.4= 112.8 (crucem) 


tit.: Exemplum feminee (femine a) levitatis (1. om. n).—15 §—Matrona] 
litt. M 1. r. a.—effesi n?.—uote n corr. n*.—137.1 pectaculum a corr. a?".—2 
sparsis.—4 inconditorum p a! (erat incontitorum) corr. a?.—persecuta n p a.— 
5 ypogeo p a ypogeno e ypogio n.—m. G. e.—condire p.—6 que om. a add. a?.— 
afflictantem.—8 compl’ataque (=complurataque) e.—c. ab omnibus s. e. f. 
q.—9 almento e corr. e'.—assidebat.—10 commendabat.—11 quotiens n p a 
quociens ¢.—12 revocabat a.—to p tota p*.—videlicet om.—13 affulsisse e p 
afflulsisse n'' affuisse a.—pudicicie p a.—14 provintie n e.—138.1 iussit om. 
p.—affigi—2 ergo] autem p.—3 corpora.—notasset locum sibi e—4 monu- 
menta.—5 audiret e p a.—vicio p a.—6 pulcherima n.—7 monsto p.—in- 
feriusque e¢.—ymaginibus n e.—8 subsistit p a corr. a!'.—9 fatiemque n e.— 
ratu p.—10 attulit.—12 supervatuo e.—et nichil.—de futuro n de futuro n?.— 
13 cum dem p a comunem p? eundem a?.—exitum (extum e) esse sed et.— 
exulcerare n corr. n™ exucerate p a corr. p? a?.—15 percussa] per p.—ruptosque 
c. Ss. p. om. n t.m. deficit n?.—139.1 non (non nec, ut Buech.).—eadem] eam 
p.—exortatione n.—3 certe ab eo om.—4 victa n vitam e.—5 pertinatiam 
e pa pertinatiem n i.m. a n?.—inquid n e.—hoc inquid e.—6 funeris p"’.—7 
indempnatum.—spiritum bis n del. n?.—8 aut] et.—9 reviviscere.—vis 
discusso.—muliere n muliere n?.—erore n i.m. r n?.—10 comodis e a.—com- 
monere n p a comonere e.—11 ut] et n i.m. ut n?—Nemo—vivere om.— 
140.1 aliquod p corr. p!'—2 pertinatiem.—implevit p re sscr. p'.—3 quid 
temptare soleat (solebat p a).—sacietatem p a.—4 blanditias n corr. n? blan- 
diciis p.—inpetraverat n.—miles] niues p.—5 iisdem e p a idem n isdem 
n*.—aggressus.—6 infacumdus e? infecundus p corr. p"?.—9 om.—10 ut ¢ ne 
e!.—corporis partem.—12 qua n. f. om. e.—sed et p. ac t.—tercio p a.—13 
udelicet p corr. p''—141.1 monumentum.—putasset.—2 deletatus p.—4 
cruciarii (crutiarii p) unius.—parentis n 1.m. e n?.—5 viderent p corr. p?.— 
precedentem n corr. n'.—6 suppremoque n.—offitio n.—7 cadavera n corr. 
n'.—veritis n corr. n'.—8 supplitium e.—9 dicturum ex dig statim corr. p!.— 
commodet modo illa.—10 periturum p.—lacuna non est.—familia e p a corr. 
a*,—ac eras. a'.—11 faciat a?.—nec.—istut n corr. n?.—inquid n e.—12 dii.— 
karissimorum a.—hominum duo om.—13 mortum p corr. p*".—inpendere n.— 
142.1 area.—2 matiti p corr. p’.—vacuabat p* vaccabat a.—affigi—4 isset e 
esset ¢? isset bis p del. p’. 


147.6-10= 115.16 (Ilum—naufragium est) 
tit.: De variis modis moriendi.—6 §—7 reddentem] solventem n e a? solvan- 


tem p a.—penatum ex penatium a’.—9 fragilitas n i.m. u a n?. 


147.11-13=115.17 (Nichil interest—sunt) 


tit.: Quod non multum curanda sit sepultura (sepulcura e).—11 | —Nichil 
(ichil e) interest.—ratio que. 
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150.18—151.3 = 118.1 (Multos—venisse) 


18 | e p a.—inquit E. o iuvenes om.—carnem p a carmen p* men sscr. a!’ 
carmen sscr. a?.—2 eliconem n ehliconem p. 


155.9—156.3 = 119.33-38 (Ingeniosa—aure) 
tit.:_ De luxuria.—9 {]—ngeniosa e.—gula—mersus 1.r. e.—Siculos carus n.— 


10 mensem e a corr. a*.—producitur.—lue’nis (=lucernis) n (ef. luenis = 
lucrinis e).—11 eluta e.—littoribus e p a.—conchilia.—1 proh e pro p a corr. 
p?.—dampna.—2 littore—3 aspirant.—EHzx frontibus statim corr. n'p'.— 


aule n. 
156.5-9 = 119.40-44 (Ad—iacebit) 


tit.: De avaricia n a De avaritia e p.—5 §—vertit.—7 precio e p a.—sengibus 
n*.—8 excidit et sparsis—9 magestas e.—iacebit. 


154.9—155.2 = 119.24-26 (Querit—vestis) 
tit.: De luxuria.—9 §—1 nervi n.—i.m.de(ficit) n?.—2 lapsi p lassi a. 


159.46 = 119.87-89 (Edificant—rebellant) 
tit.: Item n om. e p a.—4 J—Edificauit (?) p corr. p.*—sydera e.—5 epelluntur 


epa. 
157.7-8 = 119.56-57 (Arma—est) 


tit.: De egestate-—7 §—8 inobs n.—audatia n e a. 


157.12—158.1 = 120.61-66 (Tres—honores) 
tit.: De gloria.—12 Y—tulerat] dederat.—13 ras. 4 litt. ante enio p.—enio.— 
14 partus p.—libico.—16 tellus tot.—sepulchra e a. 


158.14-16 = 120.79-81 (Rerum—relinquis) 
tit.: De fortuna.—14 Y—que om. e.—15 cui] tibi—secuta p a corr. p" a?.— 
16 quae] tu.—relinquid p corr. p.1 


159.7-10 = 120.90-92 (Inferni—fatentur) 
7 ¥ Inferni (ex Infeni corr. e') quoque regna petunt (petiuit a petiuit a*).— 


8 mollibus n. 
111.25—112.8=93.2 (Ales—videtur) 


divisio versuum in n solo conservatur.—tit.: De luxuria e p a Item de luxuria 
n.—J—Fales p corr. p*.—phasiachis 7.—petita om. e p a.—cochis e clochis 
p.—i.m. Ales phasiacis petita colchis p’—112.1-2 ante 111.26.—26 anis n 
auis n’ anas e a auas p.—1 aerie n ep a i.m. Afrae Putean. p’.—3 plebium a.— 
ultimus.—horis n e a oris p.—4 i.m. atractus p"’.—-sirtis n siris e p a 1.m. sirtis 
p’.—6 mulus n.—7 cinnamomum e p ai.m. cinnamum p’.—uretur p corr. 
p?>—8 quidquid p. 
119.19—120.3 =99.3 (Incultis—prelabitur) 

19 {—20 uines a corr. a?.—at e.—1 dillabitur p?.—similis (simil’ n) n e p a.— 
2 pectoribus humanis ira.—considit] i.m. (consid)et p’—quidem om.— 
mentis e.—obsidit n i.m. e n?.—eruditos n corr. n!'.—prelabitur. 
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124.12-13 = 102.12 (Vestes—figuram) 
12 J—vestis p a corr. p* a?.—quoque om. 
99.6=83.8 (Litteratos—solent) 
§—Litteratos (Literatos n) odisse divites solent n e a L. divites o. s. divites 
p litteris b a ordinem divites odisse mutavit et alterum divites del. p’. 
172.15-16 = 125.4 (Heu quam—expectant) 

15 | Heu quam male.—est om. n in p & (=est) in marginem extendit et postea 
a p' additum esse videtur.—16 super p a i.m. semper p’. 

178.3-11 = 128.6 (Nocte—versat) 
tit.: Descriptio sompniantis n a Descritio sompniantis p D. sompnitis e D. 
sompnientis e'.—3 §—sopifera n i.m. or n?.—veluti cum] si quando.—sompnia 
ne asumpnia p.—ludent n.—4 Nrrantes n.—effosaque n a.—5 Inlucet n.— 
furum e.—6 hab.—ora] arcus n artus e p a.—8 excuciat p a.—10 animusque 
p. é.—11 ymagine e. 

187.11 = 133.3.10 (Quisquis—reus) 
§—Quis p corr. p?.—inobs n. 

198.8—199.2= 137.9 (Quisquis—Iovem) 

tit.: Quantum regnat pecunia (pecunia regnet n) inter homines.—8 § ne a 
om. p.—9 temporet a.—10 ana en p danaen p?.—11 Arisum n corr. n? (i 7. 
textu, c t.m. add.) Acriseum e.—quod] quam p.—12 componet n.—declame 
e corr. e!.—13 Cathonen.—14 1.m. si paret p”.—15 om. p.—esto] ego a.—1 multa] 
parva.—iimis (=nummis) e a.—prebentibus n.—2 eveniet n ¢ a.—archa. 


The relation of the four florilegia to one another has been shown 
in the earlier articles. Numerous additional examples may be found 
in the Petronius collation to substantiate the view that p and a are 
closely related (though independent), that there was a similar rela- 
tionship between their parent and e, and that the common archetype 
of e p a was a sister or cousin of n. There are, however, a few cases 
that seem to contradict this view. They are grouped together here.! 

9.3. saporem p a soporem n é 

The agreement of p a in this correct reading may be due to emen- 
dation in their parent, but more probably the archetype of all four 
had this reading, and n and e independently made the same error. 

199.2 et veniet p eveniet n ¢ a 

Either reading is possible, but Buecheler prints et veniet in his text 

because the manuscripts (in distinction from the florilegia) have that 


1 No account is taken of purely spelling matters, as they are not significant. 
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reading. Probably p: has it as the result of a mere scribal error, though 
it is possible that he found it in his original as a variant handed down 
from the common archetype. 
137.4 prosecuta e persecuta n p a 
104.11 promittit ¢ p a! permittit n a 
In the first passage e alone has the correct reading. This again I 

attribute to pure chance. Mistakes are sometimes lucky. The manu- 
script A also has the wrong reading. The confusion of per and pro is 
exceedingly common. The second passage above shows another 
example. The agreement of and a in the wrong reading proves 
nothing about their relationship: each made the same error inde- 
pendently, though a saw his mistake and corrected it. 

156.1 frondibus e a frontibus n p statim 

corr. n' p} 
65.10 Apes e a p? Spes n p 
172.15 est om. n p add. p'(?) 
The first example is particularly illuminating. The corrections in 
n and p were made before the scribes continued their writing; the 
reading frontibus is therefore due to independent error. It is, of course, 
a very common and natural error, since frontibus is a much more 
common word than frondibus. A similar explanation holds for the 
second example, since spes is more common than apes. It is possible 
(and likely), furthermore, that the catch-letter was omitted in p and 
that the illuminator had to guess at the proper letter,! or that in the 
parent of n the initial letter was omitted, as is so often the case in 
manuscripts. The third example is quite doubtful because it is not 
certain that est was added later. In any case, the abbreviation of est 
(+) is often confused with punctuation and omitted. 
mensam 7 p a? mensem e a 


It is straining probability to explain the reading of e and a as due 
to independent error. It is more likely that p luckily corrected to 
mensam. The correction is an obvious one. 

104.10 donum n a domum e p 


Independent error is the best explanation of the agreement of e 
and p here. How easy this error is becomes clear when we note that 
three manuscripts (A F P) have this reading. 

20.15 iugulat e p uigilat (vel iugilat) n a 

! The letter is not illuminated in n. 
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The wrong reading wigilat is found also in P and the margin of A. 
As this word is much more common than iugulat, it is not stretching a 
point to attribute its occurrence to independent error in n and a. 


37.5 tit. vivendum bene sit n b. v. s. e 
v.s.b.pa 


The grouping of the manuscripts is regular enough here, but the 
reading is quoted because it suggests an attempt at emendation in the 
archetype of e p a. Assuming that the original reading was that of n, 
we can explain the divergence in e p a by supposing that indications 
of change of order were inserted in the parent-manuscript of these 
three by a fastidious reader. Let us assume further that the marks 
were placed at the end of vivendum and of bene: vivendum’ bene” sit; 
e interpreted them correctly as indicating the interchange of these 
words, but the parent of p a thought that they referred to bene and sit. 

There are probably in existence a fair number of florilegia with 
briefer extracts from Petronius.! I quote from one of them (Vat. Reg. 
lat. 1625, 79v), of the thirteenth century. I give only the deviations 
from the agreement of the longer florilegia. 

. 65-7 (u[ =ubi] hance apposuerit); 5.14~6.1 (in scolis soli); 15.7-8, 11 
(u [=ubi] publica); 15.5-6 (ambiguam om.); 22.4-5; 97.13-14; 65.10-11 
(Apes ideo id [=ideo] pongunt); 113.1 (mixturam t’ [=ter] s. formam); 99.6; 
198.8-9 (socura) ; 199.1-2 (ndmis, eveniet clasum). 

Vincent of Beauvais quotes a number of passages from Petronius.? 
Manitius added two passages not given in Buecheler:? 6.1-3, 5-7, 
(Doct. iv. 168) and 17.14-15 (ibid. 94). Where these do not agree 
with the florilegia they have entirely new readings, some of which 
may, of course, be due to errors in the printed texts. Note these varia- 


1 Leiden, Vulcan. 48, is one of them. Verona, Cap. CLXVIII (155), contains 95. 
5-6 and 113.1 (facit). Munich 29110* contains 198.8-9, 199.1-2 with the attribution 
to Martial. Variants are: navigat, temperat, Parva l. celum n. presentibus opto, Eveniet 
sumum p. 


2 Buecheler, p. xxxii. He takes all the quotations from the Speculum Historiale 
xx. 25, though in the apparatus he refers once or twice to other portions of Vincent’s 
work. Some of these are repeated elsewhere, as follows: 15.7-8, 11 in Doct. iv. 64, 
148; 15.5-6 in ibid. 64; 22.4-5 in ibid. 39; 97.13-16 in ibid. iii. 125, 147; 37.5-7 in 
ibid. v. 104, 113, Nat. xxxi. 106; 50.2-3 in Doct. iv. 121; 95.5-6 in ibid. v. 91; 113.1 
in ibid. 98, Nat. xxxi. 86; 119.13-14 in Doct. v. 113, Nat. xxxi. 108; 100.6 in Doct. 
v. 78; 102.9-10 in ibid. iv. 17, 85; 155.9 in ibid. 156; 156.5—6, 9 in ibid. 64, 148, v. 5; 
154.9—155.2 in ibid. iv. 102, 120; 198.8-9, 12-13, 199.1-2 in ibid. v. 72; 227, LIII in 
tbid. iv. 41. 

3 Philologus, LVI (1897), 537. 


4The passages quoted by Buecheler also have individual readings due either to 
Vincent or his editors. 
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tions: prius vel potius (6.2), gratissimum auditoribus fore putant (6.2), 
illam (6.5), scit (6.6), moratur (6.6), placet mihi (17.15). Two quota- 
tions have not been previously noted: 5.14—6.1 (Doct. iv. 168), Doc- 
tores etiam nisi dixerint talia quae adolescentuli probent, soli relinguuntur 
in scolis; 47.18 Numquam recte faciet qui cito credit. 

In a previous article I pointed out that Vincent got his Tibullus 
selections from n. The same is true of the Petronius passages. Note 
especially the following readings: 

15.18 vincere n Vine. cett. vivere e p a A E; 97.16 tenet n Vine. Fulgentius 

timet e pa Lt pith.; 97.16 conquerit n Vine. concoquit e p a L t pith.; 120.12 
quid n Vine. a? L't pith. quod e p a: 155.1 nervi n Vine. enervi e p a cett.; 
199.1 prebentibus n Vinc. presentibus e p a cett. 
In Hist. xx. 25, 97.13-16 is quoted with the readings of n, poma aut 
pendentia, cernens, conquerit. In Doct. iv. 147 the passage is quoted 
with nec poma pendentia, late, concoquit, which are taken from Ful- 
gentius.? In Doct. iii. 125 the first reading is corrupted to poma nec 
appendentia.® 

Vincent quotes as Petronian a passage that is from the Aetna 
(627-28). Buecheler prints this among the Petronius fragments 
(p. 227), with the remark: quorum [Vincent and Jacobus Magnus] 
confisus auctoritate quispiam si dis placet Aetnam ignoti poetae carmen 
rettulerit ad Petronium. Fortunately no one seems to have taken up 
this most silly of suggestions—silly for this reason: In the florilegia 
selections from the Culex and Aetna follow those from Petronius. In 
n the first is attributed to Virgil, but his name follows inconspicuously 
after an ordinary title, such as those used with the various selections 
from Petronius, and there is no large initial letter to introduce the 
new material. Hence it was easy for Vincent in a rapid glance to as- 
sume that this material also was from Petronius. His attention was 
attracted to this particular Aetna passage because it immediately pre- 
ceded the selections from the Laus Pisonis, which are introduced not 
only by a title but also by a large initial letter. 

Buecheler (p. xxxiii) cites quotations of Petronius made by 


1 The reading varies between conquerit and conquirit in the different editions and 
quotations. 


2? The Venice edition of 1591 has cernens and conquirit. 


* Buecheler’s argument (on 97.13) from the position of this passage in Vincent’s 
quotations is a false one. The order is that found in the florilegia. 
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Jacobus Magnus (Jacques Legrand) of Toulouse in his Sophologium 
(Sophilogium, Zophilogium) in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
These I believe to be taken from Vincent, as shown by the following 
facts: 

Jacobus quotes only passages found in Vincent, though not giving 
all of them. He attributes the Aetna lines (227, LIII) to Petronius 
just as Vincent does. He cites together 15.7-8, 11, 5-6; 156.6, 9 just 
as Vincent does in Doct. iv. 64. His text agrees with that of Vincent 
on such points as conquerit in 97.16, navigat, temperat in 198.8-9, and 
componit declamat in 198.12. Jacobus quotes 156.9 twice, once with 
the reading Ipsaque as in Vincent, Hist. xx. 25 and Doct. iv. 64, once 
with the wrong Iamque, as in Doct. v. 5. Similarly, in his first passage 
he has latebit, in the second zacebit, in agreement with the correspond- 
ing passages in Vincent. 

A manuscript in the Ambrosian Library (P 140 sup.) has selec- 
tions from various authors. These, as I have shown in the case of 
Tibullus,? are taken from Vincent. The Petronius selections are con- 
fined to those quoted by Vincent, and nearly all of them are used, some 
of them twice. Where the reading differs in a quotation given twice 
by Vincent, the same difference occurs in the Ambrosian manuscript, 
e.g., 102.10 improbitas non once in Doct. iv. 85 (Douai edition), non 
improbitas once as in Hist. xx. 25. It also has readings showing that 
the Vincent editions are corrupt: 6.1 relinquentur, not relinquuntur. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

1In 17.15 Jacobus has michi placet, according to Buecheler. As Vincent and the 
florilegia have placet mihi, I judge that Buecheler’s report is wrong. 

2 Op. cit., XXIII (1928), 156. 





THE SILKWORM OF ARISTOTLE 


By Wituram T. M. Forbes 


N HIS discussion of the insects in the fifth book of the History 
of Animals, after a few words on other caterpillars, Aristotle 
writes: 

"Ex 5€ Tivos okwAnKos peyadou, ds Exe olov Képara Kal diadeper Tay 
G&d\d\wy, yiyverar mp@rov péev peraBaddvros Tov oKwAnkos Kaymn, Emerta 
BouBiros, éx 5é€ rovrou vexvdados’ év && 5é pnol peraBadrAe raitas Tas 
bopdas maoas. ’Ex dé tovrov Tov Swou Kai Ta BouBixca avadbovar Tav 
yuvatkav tives avarnvifduevar, KaTerta bpaivovaw* mpwrn dé AeyeTaL DpRvar 
év K@ Taydidn Tdarew Ovyarnp. 


From a certain large scolex, which has things like horns, and differs from 
the others, there is produced by transformation of the scolex a caterpillar, 
then a cocoon, and from this a necydalus; and it transforms through all these 
forms in six months. And some of the women unravel the cocoons of this 
animal by combing them out, and then spin them; and they say that Pamphile 
the daughter of Plateus in Cos was the first to weave [the resulting fiber].! 


It is of interest to an entomologist to try to connect this account 


with the known life-history of one or another silkworm. The famous 
Chinese silkworm is obviously barred; nothing is said of foreign 
origin,” and the process of ‘‘combing out” implies such a treatment as 
is given to the ‘“Tusseh” type of cocoons (Antheraea and Philosamia) 
rather than the reeling off of a Chinese cocoon.’ Aristotle’s silkworm 


. 


1 Hist. Anim. v. 19. 6. 


? Pauly-Wissowa in the article “‘Bombyx’”’ (III, 678) state on the presumed au- 
thority of Pliny that the silk comes from Assyria. Thisis a pure error. Pliny had things 
mixed badly enough, for he describes the bombyz as another kind of bee, immediately 
following the wall-bee, which he follows Aristotle in crediting to Assyria; but Pliny 
says nothing about the provenance of the bombyz, and may therefore be presumed to 
consider it a native creature. The account of Pauly-Wissowa is curiously confused, 
adding to Pliny’s errors some new ones, but is a very useful source of references. In 
using it care should be taken to distinguish between references to bombyz, serica (dis- 
cussed more largely in the second series, IIA, 1724), and mere citations of transparent 
textiles. Serica, of course, does not come into Aristotle’s world at all. 


3 Pliny also distinguishes bombyz from the Chinese silk (serica), which was in fact 
not then recognized as silk, but supposed to be a vegetable fiber. By the second cen- 
tury serica was known to be a silk—the product of a silkworm which is noted by Pollux 
as resembling the bombyz; but serica is, I think, nowhere in ancient literature, actually 
confused with bombyx. Pollux also describes cotton (Bioaos) recognizably. Pausanias 
in our text has a passage recognizing that serica is silk, but it is so out of keeping with 
its context that it may well be an interpolation (vi. 26. 6). 

(Cuassitcat Paitotoey, XXV, January, 1930] oo 
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was something apparently familiar to him locally, and a thing which 
he expected to be familiar to his readers of Western Asia Minor, 
Greece, and the islands between. 

Note that there are at least two words he uses that are technical, 
or at least were so used by him, oxwdné and vexidados. The first is 
used in Homer of the earthworm, in later times (Aristophanes, e.g.) 
of the maggot-like larvae of the wasps. Aristotle’s use corresponds to 
this in a way, but is more strictly defined. It is not a “grub” in gen- 
eral as usually translated, and never a ‘“‘worm” (vermis or vermiculus). 
He writes: kal ra pév fwordka, Ta S’wordKa, Ta 5é oKwWANKOTOKA.... 
oxwrné’ 8 éorw é& ov Sov Sdov yiverar TO SGov drapOpovpévov Kal 
avéavouévov Tod kunuatos. (“Some animals are viviparous, some ovip- 
arous, some scoleciparous [if we may coin the corresponding word] 
.... a scolex is that from the whole of which an animal is produced 
whole, by segmentation and growth of the embryo [i.e., the oxwdné]’’)! 
And in the next paragraph, xal trav oxwdjKwv of pév ebOds KuwnTiKol 
ot 6’ axivnror. (Some of the scoleces can move from the beginning, 
others are immovable.”) He also says that it may be hard shelled 
and soft inside. From this and numerous other passages for which we 
may consult the index under oxwdné or vermes, we may conclude that 
Aristotle intends the scolex to be the first stage of the life-history of an 
insect or other creature which he did not recognize as produced by 
birth or hatching from a real egg. Sometimes he actually had an egg 
in mind (when he refers to it as hard shelled but soft inside),? while 
in other cases it is obviously the first-stage larva. 

In the present case the unusually large scolex provided with horns 
must be the young caterpillar, as all the plausible eggs would be 
smooth. 

The second word, vexvdados, is more of a puzzle, as Aristotle uses it 
only here and does not define it. Aside from a late grammarian, or 
two, who certainly was merely guessing from the context, we have 
the following appearances of the word: 

1. In Aristotle, here only. 
2. Athenaeus, in Aristotle’s identical words (352 F). 
1 Hist. Anim. v. 19. 1. 


2 We may remark that many caterpillars on hatching eat the eggshell for their first 
meal, so that an observer who had missed this operation might well think that the tiny 


caterpillar he finds is produced by mere transformation of the egg that was there a 
few hours before. 
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3. In Pliny’s Natural History, in a paraphrase of this very pas- 
sage. Pliny writes: 

Ex grandiore vermiculo gemino protendens sui generis cornuum urica fit, 
dein quod vocatur bombylis, ex ea necydallus, ex hoc in sex mensibus bombyz. 
Telas araneorum modo texunt ad vestem luxumque feminarum quae bombycina 
appellatur. Prima eas redordiri rursusque texere invenit in Coo mulier Pam- 
phile, Plateae filia, non fraudanda gloria excogitatae rationis ut denudet femina 
vestis. 


It is hard to say how much of the difference between our Aristotle 
and the Pliny adaptation goes back to a difference of text, and how 
much is merely muddled on Pliny’s part. He goes on in the next para- 
graph to details that are mainly fantastic and certainly not derived 
from Aristotle, but from which we can recover at least a list of plants 
on which the silkworm may be found. As to necydallus, Pliny does not 
help us, for he sees in it a stage intermediate between the cocoon and 
the moth (which latter he calls bombyx). There is no such stage, and 
we may assume that Pliny was merely guessing. He also puts it among 
the bees, doubtless deceived by the resemblance of the words bombus, 
bombylius, and bombyx; and he adds some moralizing, as might per- 
haps be expected of a Roman of his time. Of his food-plants—cypress, 
terebinth, ash, oak flowers—there is more below. 

4. We find a note to a sermon by Clement of Alexandria, which 
is so out of place that we may be safe in calling it an interpolation, 
which may be of axy date and perhaps of no authority. The annotator 
of Clement thinks necydalus is a synonym of “cocoon” (Paedagogus II, 
cap. X, 107, 4 [ed. Hinrichs]; [B 86, 1. 47]). 

5. There are two definitions in Hesychius, the first perhaps merely 
guessed from the context in Aristotle, the second inapplicable either 
to Aristotle or Pliny: Nexvéddaos (read vexvddddos)- 7d éx Tod Bou- 
Buxos Gov. 4H 6 cxwdné Tis Kaprns. 

We may sum up these passages as indicating that the vexidados is 
something that comes out of the cocoon (Aristotle, Pliny, Hesychius), 
but that later it was imagined to be either the cocoon itself (as in our 
text of Clement), the first-stage larva or egg (Hesychius’ second 
definition), or something that produces the moth but is not the cocoon 
(Pliny). I venture to define vexidados as the moth itself; note that 


1 Op. cit. xi. 76. The italicized parts are not represented in Aristotle. 
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vexvoados is related to véxus (a ghost) rather than to vexpds (a corpse) 
and so might well be a moth, as x7 is a butterfly. If we make 
vexvoados a moth we at least make good entomology of Aristotle’s 
passage though at the cost of the interpolation(?) in Clement. Pliny 
is of course beyond saving by any mere definition. 

Translating, then, oxwAné as first-stage larva, and vexbdados as 
moth, what did Aristotle know as the silkworm? There are two silk- 
worms in Southeastern Europe which could have been his species, 
though neither of them is used, I believe, at the present day. First 
there is Saturnia pyri. It would have the unusually large and spiny 
first-stage larva, and spins a great amount of strong and glossy silk, 
but the silk is dark brown.! It feeds on a variety of plants, among 
them ash, though it perhaps prefers apple, and it might become 
abundant. It is easily bred. The second is Pachypasa otus. It also 
feeds on a variety of plants and is not rare in Southeastern Europe; 
among its foods are the cypress and oak, which Pliny mentions. The 
silk would presumably be better than that of S. pyri, being paler and 
finer, but might be more difficult to card, and the caterpillar is cer- 
tainly more difficult to rear, as this species winters in the caterpillar 
stage, and would need attention at that time.? My guess is that both 
were used by the Greeks of Cos and thereabout, for silk, and that our 
accounts are a mixture of the two. Possibly then the gemina of our 
text of Pliny, and the rév &\dwyr of Aristotle, may be the last traces of 
an original account which discussed and compared the two species. 
More visibly, Pliny’s list of plants, which I judge did not come from 
Aristotle, includes the foods of both species. If this is the case, BouBSvé 
(the hummer) might be the heavy-flying moth of Pachypasa otus, 
while vextdados (the ghost) would be the soft and silent moth of 
Saturnia pyri.$ 

Finally, the name of the discoverer, Pamphile, suggests a name 


1 Some would derive the French word bis, ‘‘dark gray,’’ from bombycina (presum- 
ably with the Greek rather than the Latin accent) (Hatzfeld and Darmesteter, Dict. 
Gén. langue frangaise; traité, 8). 

2 Possibly Pliny’s curious remark about putting the bombyz in a jar and feeding it 
bran may be a garbled version of the treatment of hibernating larvae. 

3 Dr. Gisela M. A. Richter (Amer. Jour. Arch., XXXIII, 27) suggests that the 
duopyls of Aristophanes is also silk. I would further suggest that the dyopyis which 
Lysistrata’s frien was in a hurry to comb out were cocoons that she had bred there at 
Athens, and wanted to care for before the moths emerged and cut up the fibers. 
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from the heroic age of Greece. We seem to have no other reference to 
this particular Pamphile, the daughter of Plateus or Plateas. Her 
name is by no means unprecedented in Aristotle’s time, yet it seems 
to recall the days of Omphale and Eriphyle, and her father’s name 
re-echoes Proteus, Perseus, and Theseus. So she may well have lived 
in the immemorial past of Greece, and the spinning of silk in the 
Western world may well go back to that time. In any case the evi- 
dence is strong that it was wholly independent of Eastern contact. 


I am indebted to my more classical colleagues for numerous 
references, comments, and corrections; but they are not responsible 
for any of the perhaps reckless conclusions which are reached here. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENTOMOLOGY 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 





BOCCACCIO’S KNOWLEDGE OF THE LIFE OF VERGIL 


By Cuar.es G. Oscoop 


N A learned study entitled Le Biografie di Vergilio, Antiche, Me- 
dievali, Umanistiche,! Professor Sabbadini touches upon Boccac- 
cio’s knowledge of the life of Vergil, concluding that Boccaccio 

drew his information from the Life by Donatus, which he read either 
in an anonymous copy, or in one which wrongly bore the name of 
Servius as its author.? Professor Sabbadini has, however, taken into 
account only two passages in Boccaccio concerning Vergil—Comento 
sopra la Commedia, Lezione 2 (ed. D. Guerri in Scrittort d’Italia, Vol. 
LXXXIV),? Opere Volgari of Boccaccio, XII, 138-39; and Lezione 4 
(LXXXIV), XII, 149-51—whereas there are in fact a dozen or more 
places in which Boccaccio sets down “biographical” details concerning 
Vergil, or alludes to them. These are: De Genealogia Deorum, XIV, 4; 
XIV, 19 (two passages—Hecker, Boccaccio-Funde, p. 250, ll. 14-26; 
p. 252, 1. 25—p. 253, 1. 11); Comento, Lezione 2 (LX XXIV), XII, 138- 
39; Lezione 4 (LXXXIV), XII, 149-51; Lezione 35 (LXXXVI), 


XIV, 7; Lezione 57 (LXX XVI), XIV, 207-8 ;* Life of Dante (LX XXIV), 
XII, 31; De Fluminibus, s.v. ““Mintius”; Lett. (ed. Corrazini), pages 
440, 452, 467; Filocolo 4, Op. Volg. (ed. Moutier), VIII, 27. 


1 Studi italiani di filologia classica, XV (1907), 197-261. 


2 Ibid., pp. 243-4. For a trenchant critique of his conclusions concerning Petrarch 
see D. R. Stuart, ““The Sources and Extent of Petrarch’s Knowledge of the Life of 
Vergil,’”’ Classical Philology, XII (1917), 365-404. 


3 Hereafter the volume number in parentheses will refer to Guerri’s edition in 
Scrittori d’ Italia. 


4 Guerri has convincingly shown that the traditional text of the Comento is corrupt 
(see Scritt. d’Ital., LX XXVI, 277-86; and reviews by Hauvette, Giornale storico, 
LXXIII, 235-41, esp. last paragraph; and by Barbi, Studi Danteschi, I, 169-71). In 
printing the text he has bracketed all the passages which he suspects, but without any 
comment or detailed reason. Among the passages on Vergil’s life here cited he suspects 
those in Com. 4 and 57, and the story of Vergil’s necromantic feats in Com. 2 (see below, 
end). In the matter of this last passage the reasons for rejection are obvious; in those 
of Com. 4 and 57 less so. These two passages support certain of my conclusions, but are 
not necessary to them. I have therefore decided that, until these passages are finally 
rejected, they should here be taken into account, especially as much of the matter which 
they contain appears also in the Genealogia, whence it may have been transferred by 
later hands to the Comento (([LXX XVI], XIV, 279-80) and is therefore Boccaccio’s. 
[Cuassicau Pattotoey, XXV, January, 1930] 27 
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From time to time, in the course of these passages, Boccaccio 
names his authorities, but more often they are unacknowledged. It 
may be well, therefore, first to review those statements for which he 
cites his sources. 

1. Com. 2 (LXXXIV), XII, 137: Vergil’s mother, according to 
the statement of Servius on the Aeneid, near the beginning, was named 
Maia (var. Magia). So says Servius in his Life prefixed to his commen- 
tary (ed. Thilo-Hagen, I, 1; Vitae Verg. [ed. Diehl], p. 40; Vitae Verg. 
[ed. Brummer], p. 68). 

2. Com. 2 (LXXXIV), XII, 138-39: Boccaccio questions Dante’s 
statement that Vergil was born at the end of Julius Caesar’s dictator- 
ship, and cites “Eusebius in the book De Temporibus”’ (the Chronicon 
in Jerome’s version, which is Boccaccio’s usual authority for dates) by 
way of correction, and finally quotes in substance, if not quite literally: 
‘“‘Virgilius Maro, in vico Andes, haud longe a Mantua natus, Crasso et 
Pompeio consulibus” (Chronicon 2 [Patr. Lat., XX VII, 427]). The 
chronology of his statements correcting Dante is obviously that ‘of 
Jerome’s Eusebius. Jerome’s Eusebius is again cited in Com. 35 
(LXXXVI), XIV, 7 to show that Vergil was still alive and had yet 
many years to live when Octavius fought with Brutus and Cassius. 
In the Chronicon the war is recorded in the fifteenth year of Augustus 
and the death of Vergil in the twenty-fifth (Patr. Lat., XX VII, 435- 
38). 

3. Com. 2 (LXXXIV), XII, 139: Vergil himself is cited, ‘nel fine 
del libro,’ as authority for his sojourn at Naples, after writing the 
Bucolics and recovering his farm, while he composed the Georgics. 
Boccaccio clearly has in mind the closing verses, 559-66 of Georg. 4, 
and perhaps Servius’ comment for the allusion to the farm. 

4. Com. 2 (LX XXIV), XII, 139 (cf. 145; GD, XIV, 19 [Hecker, 
p. 250, ll. 14-26]): ‘‘As Macrobius shows in Libro Saturnaliorum, while 
he wrote the Aeneid he remained ‘in villa’; where he does not say, 
ee ”” T have not been able to find the statement in the Satur- 
nalia nor elsewhere. Boccaccio complains of faulty memory; perhaps 
this is a case in point. 

5. Com. 4 (LX XXIV), XII, 150: Vergil composed, besides the 
Aeneid, many other books “according to Servius—the Ostirina, the 
Ethna, the Culice, the Priapea, the Cathalecthon, the Dire, the Epi- 
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grammati, the Copa, the Moreto, and others.” This list is in order the 
list given in Servius (Diehl, p. 41; Brummer, p. 69), and with certain 
exceptions, the same in substance. Servius begins, “‘libros hos: Cirin, 
Aetnam,....”’ As Sabbadini has shown (p. 243), Boccaccio, or a 
faulty scribe, has read, “libros hose(t)irina, ethnam, ... .’’ Hence the 
fictitious Ostirina. The Moretum is not mentioned by Servius, nor by 
any other life except the so-called Donatus Auctus or “humanistic’’ life 
(Diehl, pp. 26-37), which, in Diehl’s version at least, comes from a 
fifteenth-century manuscript, after Boccaccio’s time. All other ver- 
sions which I have been able to consult mention the Moretum. So did 
the version used by Buonamente Aliprandi, in a chronicle of Mantua 
not later than 1414 (Muratori, Antig. Ital., V, 1064; ed. 1780, XVII, 
201 ff.). But this Life seems to have been available in Boccaccio’s 
time (see K. L. Roth cited below, p. 35). 

In Coli’s text (I, 137), not in Guerri’s, the correct Ciri is inserted in 
place of Dire in the list of Vergil’s works. In Sabbadini’s opinion this 
is not Boccaccio’s own correction of Ostirina, but from some anony- 
mous Donatus perhaps ascribed to Servius. I do not follow him in this. 
Ciris may well have been Boccaccio’s correction, or he may have read 
it in the earlier less corrupt Donatus—the Donatus-Sueton (Diehl, p. 
12; Brummer, p. 4), or most likely, as it does not appear in what Guerri 
considers the best reading, may be a correction by a later editor of the 
Comento. 

6. GD, XIV, 19: Boccaccio’s Neapolitan friend, Giovanni Barrili, 
“magni spiritus homo,”’ is cited as oral authority for Vergil’s quest of 
a quiet habitation between the promontory of Posilipo and Puteoli. 
The authority of Barrili is quite superfluous, as Boccaccio could, and 
probably did, get his information from the Donatus Auctus. He may 
have cited his distinguished friend in compliment to Barrili’s evident 
interest in the local associations of Vergil with Naples. Barrili seems 
to have enjoyed pointing out Vergilian sites to visitors, and was happi- 
ly chosen by King Robert to conduct Petrarch on a memorable day’s 
excursion to Pozzuolo and Baiae in 1341, of which Petrarch records a 
charming reminiscence in Litt. Fam., V, 4 (ed. Fracasetti) ; page 642 of 
the Basel edition of the Works (1581). Cf. my notes on GD, XIV, 19 in 


Boccaccio on Poetry. 
It appears, then, that Boccaccio acknowledges as his informants 
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on the life of Vergil the Life and Commentary by Servius, Jerome’s 
version of Eusebius’ Chronicon, Macrobius, and oral discussion with 
at least Giovanni Barrili. There is besides indication that Boccaccio 
knew the “humanistic” Donatus Auctus. 


But far the greater part of Boccaccio’s biographical information 
about Vergil is set down without citation of authority. In reviewing 
it, I cite the significant statements from Boccaccio in order of events, 
with such references to the sources as indicate Boccaccio’s use of 
them. 

1. Vergil was the son of a potter (GD, XIV, 4; Life, p. 32; Com. 2, 
p. 57). The fact is common to several of the early sources. His father’s 
name was Vergil (Com. 2); of the sources which Boccaccio acknowl- 
edges, this is found only in Servius’ Life (cf. above, his mother’s name 
from the same acknowledged source). He was born at the vicus Andes 
on the Mincio, hardly two miles from Mantua (GD, XIV, 4; De 
Flum.). Andes is pagus in other accounts but vicus in Jerome’s Euse- 
bius (cf. above).! It is the modern Pietola, says Boccaccio (GD, XIV, 
4; Life, p. 35; Com. 57; De Flum.); the identification appears in Dante, 
Purg., XVIII, 82, 3, but was of course a matter of common knowledge. 
Mantua, “our neighbor,” so cherishes his fame that images of the poet 
are seen in both public and private places (Life, p. 32); and out at 
Pietola they even to our day (Com. 57) cherish his house and field 
(ibid., p. 35), calling it by name like a human being, pointing it out to 
strangers, and handing down the cult to the next generation (GD, 
XIV, 19). They identify his fields with a little hill which they call 
Vergil’s Mount (De Flum.). The spot attracts tourists, and few in- 
telligent visitors to Mantua fail to visit and do honor to it (Com. 57). 
Boccaccio’s phrasing in these passages points rather to personal mem- 
ory of a visit or visits to Mantus and Pietola than to documents. I 
find no record of his having been in Mantua, but it would be strange 
if in passing to and fro he had not paused to see the great poet’s birth- 
place. Two centuries later the Englishman Hoby records: ‘‘Upon the 
hill there, there is a little brick house, which the inhabitants of the 
country call Cassetta di Virgilio, holding opinion that it was his 


1 The Life by Probus calls Andes a vicus, but puts it 30 miles from Mantua; it also 
gives Vergil as the father’s name, but there is no reason to go beyond Boccaccio’s 
acknowledged sources, and suppose that he knew Probus’ account. 
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house” (B.M. MS Egerton 2148, quoted in Einstein, Italian Renais- 
sance in England, p. 135). 

2. In Com. 2 (LXXXIV), XII, 139, Boccaccio says: ‘‘Certa cosa 
é che Vergilio, avendo lo ingegno disposto e acuto agli studi, primiera- 
mente studié a Cremona, e di quindi n’andé a Milano, 14 dov’egli 
studié in medicina; e, avendo lo ’ngegno pronto alla poesia, e vedendo 
i poeti esser nel cospetto d’Ottaviano accetti, se n’andd a Napoli, e 
quivi si crede sotto Cornuto poeta udisse alquanto tempo.”’ Both Ser- 
vius and the Donatus Auctus mention these three cities as the places 
where Vergil was educated, but only the Donatus Auctus mentions the 
study of medicine in close connection with them,! or suggests in any 
way that the studies led toward the acquaintance with Augustus. 
Boccaccio again mentions the “fact” at GD, XIV, 4: “Cujus [Vergilii] 
agentibus studiorum meritis, Octaviani Caesaris .... amicitia usus 
est.”’ The relevant passage in Donatus is this (italics indicate the ad- 
ditions to the earlier Donatus): 

Initia aetatis hoc est usque ad septimum annum Cremonae egit; et septimo 

ac decimo anno togam virilem accepit, . ... sed Virgilius a Cremona Medio- 
lanum et inde paullo post Neopolim transiit. ubi cum litteris et Graecis et 
Latinis vehementissimam operam dedisset, tandem omni cura omnique studio 
indulsit medicinae et mathematicis. quibus rebus cum ante alios eruditior peri- 
tiorque esset, se in urbem contulit. 
There follows a long tale of his gaining the acquaintance of Augustus 
by his wit and astrological skill. As for Boccaccio’s statement that 
Vergil studied under Cornutus, I cannot account for it by any docu- 
ment. Cornutus, a Stoic and a poet, was a friend and teacher of Per- 
sius a century later, and therefore could not have taught Vergil. Pos- 
sibly Boccaccio associated him with Vergil through Aulus Gellius’ 
(ii. 6. 1) or Macrobius’ reference to Cornutus’ commentary on the 
Aeneid (Sat. v. 19. 2, 3), where he is “tantus vir, Graecarum etiam 
doctissimus litterarum.”’ 

3. In Com. 57 (LXXXVI), XIV, 208, among instances of poets 
who have risen from obscurity to highest fame, Vergil is said by unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to have been honored by the same laurel 
as was Augustus, Emperor of the World. There is no ancient authority 
for this assertion, which seems rather to have grown out of the too 


1 The old Donatus mentions medicine, but in quite another place and connection 
(Diehl, p. 12; cf. 29). 
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wistful and imaginative reading of certain lines of the ancients, as in 
Petrarch’s Campidoglio address to the Senate on receiving the laurel 
crown in 1341. He says (A. Hortis, Scritti inediti, etc., p. 323): “Lau- 
rea igitur et Caesaribus et poetis debita est sertum ex frondibus 
laureis,” though he admits that for poets the laurel is inwoven with 
myrtle or ivy. He dwells at length on the symbolism of laurel, then 
asserts (p. 325) that he could show mille auctoritatibus that laurel be- 
fits both emperor and poet. As for emperors he cites Hor. Od. ii. 1. 16: 
“Cui laurus aeternos honores Delmatico peperit triumpho’’; and for 
poets, Stat. Theb. i. 32: “Tempus erit cum Laurigero [better reading, 
Pierio] tua fortior oestro Facta canam”’; and for both, Stat. Ach. i. 15: 
“Cui geminae florent vatumque ducumque Certatim laurus.”’ 

4. In GD, XIV, 19, Boccaccio describes Vergil as ‘‘tanto frontis 
rubore et mentis verecundia in coevos et quoscumque minus decentia 
quaeque audiebat, ut ob hoc juvenis adhuc Parthenias.” The nick- 
name is mentioned by Servius and in both Donatus Lives (Diehl, pp. 
10, 29, 41). Boccaccio’s verecundia is perhaps closer to Servius’ vere- 
cundissimus; on the other hand, the blush is mentioned only in the 
Donatus Auctus (Diehl, p. 36), in a slightly different connection. 

5. In Com. 4 (LXXXIV), XII, 150, occurs this statement: 


Poi, partendosi da Napoli, e andandone ad Atene ad udir filosofia, non 
avendo corretto il detto Eneida, quello lascié a due suoi amici valenti poeti, 
cioé a Tucca e a Varrone, con questo patto che, se avvenisse che egli avanti la 
tornata sua morisse, che essi il dovessero ardere; per che, essendo a Brandizio 
morto, senza potere esser pervenuto ad Atene, e Tucca e Varrone sappiendo 
questo libro in laude di Ottaviano essere stato composto, e che esso il sapeva, 
temettero d’arderlo senza coscienza d’Ottaviano; e percid, raccontata a lui 
la intenzion di Virgilio, ebbero in comandamento di non doverlo ardere per 
alcuna cagione, ma il correggessero, con questo patto, che essi alcuna cosa non 
v’aggiugnessero, e, se vi trovasser cosa da doverne sottrarre, potessero. I] che 
essi con fede fecero. 


A careful examination of this passage leads one to infer that Boc- 
caccio is here reporting details from all three Lives—those by Servius 
and Donatus, and the Donatus Auctus—unless he had some account 
which combined all three. Nor does he report the details accurately, 
but seems to be writing from his not-too-reliable memory. 

Of Vergil’s going to Athens to study philosophy we read in both 
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Donatus Lives, except that both say “in Graeciam et (in) Asiam,’’ not 
mentioning Athens until they later speak of Vergil’s meeting Augustus 
there. Boccaccio, without any authority, says that Vergil never 
reached Athens. Both Donatus Lives speak of Vergil’s intention to 
finish and emend the Aeneid during this period. Boccaccio is not war- 
ranted in implying that he left it behind unless he infers this from a 
sentence in the old Donatus (Diehl, p. 20) which he seems to have had 
in mind: “egerat cum Vario [var. Varo], priusquam Italia decederet ut 
siquid sibi accidisset, Aeneida combureret.’”’ Boccaccio’s addition of 
Tucca derives from the pairing of the names Varius and Tucca in other 
passages of the Lives. He knew that they were valenti poeti from Dona- 
tus Auctus (Diehl, p. 35): “Coaevos omnes poetas ita adjunctos ha- 
buit, ut cum inter se plurimum invidia arderent, illum una omnes 
colerent: Varus, Tucca, Horatius, Gallus, Propertius”; or from Je- 
rome (year 2000; Pair. Lat., XX VII, 437-38): ‘‘Varius et Tucca Ver- 
gilii et Horatii contubernales poetae habentur illustres.”” That Vergil 
died at Brundisium all ancient accounts agree but a spurious late sen- 
tence in Servius (Diehl, p. 42). 

Of the misgivings of Varius and Tucca the only definite hint is in 
the Donatus Auctus (Diehl, p. 32): “Qui [Vergil] ut gravari morbo se 
sentiret, scrinia saepe et magna instantia petivit crematurus Aenevda. 
quibus negatis testamento comburi jussit ut rem inemendatam imper- 
fectamque. verum Tucca Varusque monuerunt, id Augustum non per- 
missurum.”’ And though Boccaccio might infer from the whole ac- 
count in the Donatus Auctus that Augustus ordered Varius and Tucca 
not to burn the poem, but to emend or delete only where necessary, 
his account is closest to Servius (Diehl, p. 41): ‘“Eam [Aeneid] moriens 
praecepit [Vergil] incendi. Augustus vero, ne tantum opus periret, 
Tuccam et Varium hac lege jussit emendare, ut superflua demerent 
nihil adderent tamen’”’; hence the hemistichs and the deletion of the 
famous opening lines, ‘‘Ille ego, etc.” 

Boccaccio twice again refers to Augustus’ intervention to save the 
Aeneid from the flames. First in GD, XIV, 4: “‘A quo [Augustus], cum 
jussisset moriens Eneidam igne cremari, ut servaretur poema egregi- 
um, omnis legum auctoritas pedibus calcata est, et eleganti carmine 
jussum servari colique.”’ Then in XIV, 19: ‘“Cujus [Vergil] ne com- 
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bureretur divinum opus, ut ipse Virgilius moriendo preceperat, Oc- 
tavianus Cesar Augustus, postpositis maximi imperii curis, prohibi- 
torios versus composuit, qui in tempus usque nostrum leguntur.”’ 

Of Vergil’s dying command to burn the poem Boccaccio’s account 
is nearest in wording to Servius: “‘Unde eam moriens praecepit in- 
cendi” (Diehl, p. 41); though the fact is recorded in the verses of Sul- 
picius quoted in both Donatus Lives (pp. 18, 33) and in the incremen- 
tal phrase in Donatus Auctus: ‘“Testamento comburi jussit ut rem 
inemendatam imperfectamque” (p. 32). But among the Lives Boccac- 
cio could have learned about Augustus’ “prohibitory verses’ only 
from some version of the Auctus. Here (p. 33) are quoted eight lines 
of the “carmen.” It is found entire, however, in the Anthologia Latina 
(ed. Riese), I, 2, 145, No. 672, and in Baehrens, PLM, IV, 179, No. 
183. Boccaccio is thinking of the lines 

Sed legum est servanda fides: suprema voluntas 
Quod mandat fierique jubet, parere necesse est. 
Frangatur potius legum reverenda potestas. 
These are quoted in the Donatus Auctus. But his words, especially 
servari colique, seem to suggest acquaintance with the closing lines, 
not in the Auctus: 
Immo sit aeternum tota resonante Camena 
Carmen, et in populo divi sub numine nomen 
Laudetur, vigeat, placeat, relegatur, ametur. 
He might easily have seen the poem in some group of the selections 
now embodied in the Anthology. See D. R. Stuart, Classical Philol- 
ogy, XII (1917), 378-79. His word carmine and the phrase in tempus 
usque nostrum leguntur imply that he had seen it entire. 

6. Five times Boccaccio refers to Augustus’ transfer of Vergil’s 
remains to Naples—twice in general terms: Life of Dante (LXXXIV), 
XII, 31, and GD, XIV, 19 (Hecker, p. 253, 1. 7). Again in Com. 2 
(LXXXIV), XII, 139, he says that the tomb was presumably on the 
site of Vergil’s villa (cf. above, p. 28), ‘“‘prossimana al promontorio di 
Posillipo, tra Napoli e Pozzuolo.” At Com. 4 (LX XXIV), XII, 150, 1, 
the tomb is located “‘vicino al luogo dove gli era dilettato di vivere, ... 
cioé infra ’1 secondo miglio da Napoli, lungo la via che si chiamava 
Puteolana, accioché esso quivi giacesse morto, dove gli era dilettato di 
vivere.”” Again at GD, XIV, 19 (Hecker, CCL, 22-26): ‘“‘Cujus selecte 
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solitudinis Octavianus prestare testimonium volens, cum fecisset ejus- 
dem Virgilii a Brundusio ossa referri, haud procul ab electa solitudine 
tumulari jussit, secus eam viam, quae adhuc Puteolana dicitur, ut eo 
jacerent mortua, cujus elegissent in vicinio vivere.’”’ The fact of the 
transfer and the location near the second milestone from the city is 
mentioned by Jerome, and copied from him in both Donatus accounts, 
with the addition of the Puteolan Way—intra lapidem secundum (cf. 
Boccaccio’s infra [Com. 4]). But the reason for this choice, on which 
Boccaccio likes to dwell—Vergil’s love for the spot—is mentioned only 
in the Auctus (p. 32): “Voluit etiam ejus ossa Neapolim transferri, 
ubi diu et suavissime vixerat.”’ It is not wholly clear in this text 
whether the reason was Vergil’s or Augustus’. Some texts read sua 
which indicates Vergil (cf. Reifferscheid, Suetoni reliquiae [1860], p. 63 
[var.]; Heyne-Wagner’s Vergil, I. xev.) But the compiler of the Auctus 
was as careless of his pronouns as of his facts. 

During his early years in Naples Boccaccio evidently began to 
cherish the associations of the place with Vergil, particularly his tomb. 
A letter of 1339 is dated, ‘Sub monte Falerno apud busta Maronis,”’ 
as are others (Lettere [ed. Corazzini], pp. 440, 467). Again he tells of 
taking early morning refuge at the tomb from the annoyances of 
Naples (ibid., p. 452), and seeing there a vision. Villani in his Life of 
Boccaccio (Lives [ed. Galetti], p. 17) tells how Boccaccio, restless, 
young, and impatient of his father’s restrictions, strolled out alone to 
the tomb, where, lost in contemplation of the poet, he renounced his 
sordid past, became a dedicated spirit, and henceforth devoted him- 
self passionately to poetry. He may allude to this experience in the 
letter just cited. The spot is mentioned once again in Filocolo 4, Op. 
Volg. (ed. Moutier), VIII, 27. Perhaps Boccaccio’s association with 
Barrili had enlivened his poetic enthusiasm for the Vergilian tradition, 
or at any rate it was a bond of sympathy between them. 

It appears then from this review that in his allusions to the life of 
Vergil Boccaccio used the authorities which in one place or another he 
has acknowledged, but that he further depended upon verses now in 
the Anthology, and upon the Donatus Lives, which he does not men- 
tion, particularly the Donatus Auctus. It is true that the dozen or so 
versions of the Auctus which survive are all in manuscripts of the 
fifteenth century (Diehl, p. 2), but K. L. Roth (Ueber den Zauberer 
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Vergilius in Pfeiffer’s Germania, iv, 285-87) has shown that these ver- 
sions were in progressive development from the early twelfth century 
on. Evidently Boccaccio had access to a version identical with, or 
very close to, that in Diehl, or that in the Heyne-Wagner Vergil, I, 
Ixxxi-cvi. 

It remains to mention three marvels of Vergil the magician related 
in a suspicious passage in Com. 2 (LX XXIV), XII, 1389-40. Vergil, it 
says, bore such love to Naples that, being a solenissimo ostrologo, he 
performed certain notable deeds by astrology. (1) When the city was 
terribly infested with flies, gnats, and horseflies, he made a fly of cop- 
per under such a constellation that, as long as it was mounted above 
the city wall toward the swamp whence the pest came, neither fly nor 
gnat entered the city. (2) He made likewise a bronze horse which 
could heal any horse of distemper or other ill, if the ailing beast were 
but driven around it. (3) He made besides two heads carved of marble, 
of which one wept and the other laughed. These he placed on either 
side of the Porta Nolana. Whoever chanced to pass within on the side 
of the weeping image failed to accomplish his business in the city, or 
at most succeeded only with much trouble and fatigue. But if he 
passed on the side of the laughing image, his cares forthwith left him. 
Of the various documents for these wonders mentioned by Roth (Ger- 
mania, IV, 258 ff.) the one closest to Boccaccio is an old Neapolitan 
Cronica di Partenope, which comes down to 1382, and is printed in 
Grisse, Beitrdge zur Litteratur und Sage des Mittelalters (Leipzig, 
1850), pages 27 ff. (see chaps. xviii, xx, xxvi; also Comparetti, Vergil 
in the Middle Ages, pp. 264-68). It mentions, as does Boccaccio, Ver- 
gil’s love for Naples, and his effecting his miracles (of the horse, not 
the fly) with the help of constellations. But in other details it differs 
too widely to have been a source. It seems more probable that, if 
Boccaccio did write these words, keenly interested as he clearly was in 
the traditions of Vergil at Naples, where these stories had been rife 
since the twelfth century (Roth, p. 257), he had picked them up orally, 
possibly from Barrili, and found them amusing though hardly credi- 
ble. 
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VIRGIL’S KNOWLEDGE OF GREEK 


By Henry Rusaton FaircloucH 


S ONE who has been a lover of both Greek and Latin litera- 
A ture, and especially of Homer, Theocritus, and Virgil primis ab 
annis, I can still recall the shock which I experienced when in 
connection with certain lines in the Eclogues and Georgics I first read 
in Conington’s great edition such comments as “this ‘would be’ or 
this ‘appears to be a misunderstanding’ of Theocritus’” (see notes on 
E. viii. 42 and 59). 

Such language, however, is mild and restrained when compared 
with that of J. Wight Duff, who in his A Literary History of Rome (p. 
441) assures us that Virgil is not always careful to translate, and re- 
marks upon the famous ut vidi, ut perii! of the Eighth Eclogue that 
the second ut misrenders ws in xws tdov, ws éudvnv, while omnia vel 
medium fiant mare is a blunder for ravra 5’ évadXa yévaro. 

The charge that Virgil was guilty of errors and blunders in render- 
ing Greek is at least puzzling, if not exasperating, to one who reflects 
that the poet was obviously a great lover of Greek literature of various 
periods, and had had unusual opportunities to make himself familiar 
with Greek speech. Greek was, of course, a contemporary living 
language; Greek was studied intensively by all Romans who aspired 
to any intellectual standing; and Greeks of distinction, as we learn 
from the ancient and interesting Vitae Vergilianae, were among the 
poet’s teachers, including Siron, an Epicurean philosopher; Epidius, a 
rhetorician; and Parthenius, a poet from Bithynia. 

Moreover, Virgil’s knowledge of Greek is vouched for in the large 
by all his works. For the Eclogues he must have known the bucolic 
idyls of Theocritus practically by heart. In the Georgics, especially 
Book i, there is obvious familiarity with the Ascraeum carmen, the 
Works and Days of Hesiod. The Aeneid throughout its long course re- 
veals a wonderful intimacy with both the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Besides the Works and Days, Virgil knew also the Shield and the 
Theogony of Hesiod. He knew Aratus, poet of the Phaenomena; he 


knew portions of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Nicander. He had 
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mastered the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, whose Medea stands 
surely in the background of the fourth Aeneid, while numerous pas- 
sages show familiarity with the Alexandrian epic. He seems to have 
known the Pythian and Olympian Odes of Pindar, he was acquainted 
with the Frogs of Aristophanes, and he knew not a little of Plato and 
probably Thucydides. Above all, he had a wide knowledge of Greek 
tragedy, for we find undoubted echoes of Aeschylus, of Sophocles, and 
especially of Euripides, whose Andromache, Bacchae, Cyclops, Hecuba, 
Hercules Furens, Ion, Phoenissae, and Troades can all be cited as 
furnishing the original of certain Virgilian passages. 

And yet we have been gravely assured that Virgil was guilty of 
errors and blunders in translation, which a mere tyro in Greek studies 
could have avoided. 

Let us look at some of these. Perhaps the most commonly cited 
is the well-known ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error (Ecl. viii. 
41), a line which is also found in the Ciris, so that the blunder, if it is a 
blunder, involves not only Virgil, but his dear friend Gallus, who, with 
Skutsch, I am inclined to believe was the author of the Ciris. 

In this case at least, I have convinced myself that it is the modern 
Virgilian commentators who have blundered. Had they not labored 
under the delusion that uwt—ut must mean ‘‘as—so,” and had they 
consulted Servius and Philargyrius on the Virgilian passage, they 
would have interpreted this correctly. “Unum wf est temporis, aliud 
quantitatis,”’ says Servius; and the supplementary hand adds, ‘‘vel 
primum ut postquam, duo sequentia pro admirandi significatione 
posita sunt.’”’ In other words, the first ut is temporal, the other two 
exclamative: ‘‘As I saw, how was I lost! How a fatal frenzy swept me 
away!” 

The correct rendering of the Virgilian line clears up the meaning 
of two passages in Theocritus and one in Moschus, for in all three we 
find ws—was. Thus xs tdov, ws éudvnv (Theocr. ii. 82) does not mean “as 
I saw, so I went mad,” but ‘‘as I saw, how maddened I became!’ The 
Greek scholiast on Theocritus iii. 42 explains by ws eiée, Niav éudvn. 
In all these cases we have simply two uses of the same Latin or Greek 
word combined, the temporal and the exclamative. These facts I 
brought out in an article on “ws—s in Theocritus and Homer” pub- 
lished in the Classical Review, Volume XIV (1900)—an article in 
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which I tried to clarify some ten passages in Homer, for the ws—ds 
of Theocritus is paralleled by the same idiom in Homer. In his second 
edition of the Iliad, when commenting on = (14) 294, Walter Leaf 
does me the honor of accepting my explanation for Theocritus and 
Virgil, but is not convinced for Homer. For my present purpose this 
is quite sufficient, for if Virgil and Theocritus are in harmony, then 
Virgil’s skirts are clean—he is not blundering. 

The Virgilian passage which we have just discussed has made 
clear the precise meaning of a Greek original. Conversely, let me re- 
mind you of a familiar passage in the first Aeneid, which the com- 
mentators used to handle incorrectly, until they studied it in relation 
to a passage in the Odyssey. 

Commenting on the line O socii, neque enim ignart sumus ante 
malorum (Aeneid i. 198), Servius combined ante with malorum in the 
sense of antiquorum. But the line is obviously a close rendering of 
@ Pido., ob yap mw Te Kakav adanuoves eivev (‘Friends, hitherto we 
have been in no wise ignorant of sorrow” [Murray]). Here, if we 
refuse to take ante as an adverb, we recognize every element in the 
original except the adverb rw. The Latin therefore means ‘Comrades, 
ere this we have not been ignorant of evils.” 

Another so-called ‘‘blunder” is found in Virgil’s omnia vel medium 
fia[n|t mare (Ecl. viii. 58), which is commonly equated with the ravra 
5’ €vadXa yévorro of Theocritus. In Virgil the theme is a lover’s grief for 
the faithlessness of one beloved. Realizing that the god Love is piti- 
less, for he once taught a mother to slay her children, Damon, the 
lover, prays that all nature may be upturned, the wolf fleeing before 
sheep, the oaks bearing apples, the alder blooming with narcissus, the 
tamarisks distilling amber, the owls vying with swans, Tityrus be- 
coming an Orpheus in the woods, an Arion among dolphins, and, 
finally, in a general catastrophe, the sea covering all. Then from some 
towering crag Damon would plunge into the waves. This is the last 
proof he can give faithless Nysa of his devotion. 

The nearest Theocritean approach to this passage is in the first 
idyl, where Daphnis, a victim of Love, is dying. ‘Now, ye brambles, 
bear violets, ye thorns, bear violets; and let fair narcissus bloom on 
boughs of juniper! Let all things be changed, from pines let men gather 

1 See APA, XX XVIII (1907), xxxvi. 
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pears, for Daphnis is dying. Let the stag drag down the hounds, let 
owls from the hills contend in song with the nightingales”’ (ll. 132-36). 

All readers must notice that the general thought, ravra 5’ €vad\Xa 
yévorro (“let all things be changed’), comes in rather weakly and 
awkwardly among the specific changes mentioned, and it is not surpris- 
ing to find that Fritzsche eliminated the verse, as also does Ziegler, 
partly for the reason given, and partly because we now have five 
verses where symmetry would demand only four. Thus it is possible 
that Virgil never even found the line in his edition of Theocritus. And 
even if he did, how do we know that he meant to translate it? Of the 
seven distinct ideas expressed in the five Theocritean lines, only two 
are obviously reproduced by Virgil. Theocritus has narcissus bloom- 
ing on juniper; Virgil has it blooming on alders. Theocritus has owls 
contending with nightingales; Virgil has them contend with swans. 
The other ideas are not even hinted at. 

But even if Virgil did find ravra 8’ €vadXa yévorroin his Theocritus, 
is it not possible that the expression did not please his taste, and he 
thought he could improve upon it? The general idea of an upheaval 
of nature is found again in the First Eclogue (ll. 58 ff.), where the 
stags are to graze on air, and the seas are to leave the fish lying on the 
strand. It is also found in the Dirae, a poem of the Appendix Ver- 
giliana, where the speaker of the curses exclaims: ‘Sooner shall kids 
prey upon wolves, sooner shall calves prey upon lions; sooner shall 
dolphins flee before fishes, sooner eagles before doves, and a world 
chaos, again returning, shall burst forth—yea, many things shall befall, 
sooner than my shepherd’s reed shall be enslaved”’ (Il. 4-7). The land 
is to be accursed, and “burn with heaven’s fires” (1. 35). Finally, “let 
Neptune with his waves pass to the tilth’”’ (1. 50), “let my lands be 
called the savage sea; beware, O sailor, of lands whereon we have pro- 
nounced our curses” (1. 614). In Horace’s catastrophic upheaval “the 
heavens are to sink beneath the sea, and the earth be spread above” 
(Epodes v. 79). 

In all these chaotic scenes of fancy, the sea is an important ele- 
ment, and as Virgil’s Damon is to die by plunging into the waves, it 
is but fitting that the poet should employ this conventional idea, and 
make the land all sea. It is possible, of course, that the word évad\a 
by its mere sound suggested as, “the sea,” but to suppose that Virgil 
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was guilty of a misunderstanding is a preposterous assumption. He is 
no more translating évadXa by medium mare than ivyé by carmina in 
the refrain, Ducite ab urbe domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim (Ecl. 
viii. 68), as compared with tvy&, &\xe 7d Thvov éudv Tori bua Tov dvdpa 
(Theoe. ii. 17); or Kavxacov by Ceraunia in Aut Athon aut Rhodopen 
aut alta Ceraunia telo (G. i. 332), where the original is 7 "A@w 7} ‘Podé7rav 
 Katxacov éoxaréwvra (Theoc. vii. 77); or adpvipevos in the familiar 
opening of the Odyssey by dum conderet, though both the participle 
and the dum-clause give the purpose of the epic’s hero in each case. 

Virgil, in fact, departs freely from his models when occasion de- 
mands. If Homer uses the plain expression #xAvoe 5¢ révTos bx’ auTis 
(Od. xii. 406) (“the sea grew dark beneath the cloud”’), Virgil prefers 
an ornamental one, inhorruit unda tenebris (Aen. iii. 195) (“the wave 
shuddered under the darkness”); and if Homer makes a ghost flit 
oxiy elkedov 7 Kal dveipw (Od. xi. 207), Virgil makes it flee par levibus 
ventis volucrique simillima somno. 

This principle of adaptation, rather than translation, accounts for 
innumerable departures from Greek originals. If Homer’s heroes are 
sturdy as oaks among the mountains (JI. xii. 132), Virgil’s are as “tall 
as their native pines and hills” (Aen. ix. 674); and if Homer’s staff is 
“stripped of leaves and bark by the bronze” (JI. i. 236), Virgil’s is 
covered by the craftsman aere decoro “in seemly bronze” (Aen. xii. 
210). In Homer, the onward rush of Hector and the Trojans is com- 
pared to the bounding course of a boulder, which, dislodged by rain 
from a hillside, goes thundering to the plain below, where it comes to 
a dead stop (JI. xiii. 136 ff.); in Virgil, the same boulder goes on with 
its work of destruction until Turnus, whom it represents, voluntarily 
desists (Aen. xii. 684 ff.). It is in scorn and wrath that Athena speaks, 
then “turns her eyes’ from the beaten Ares (JI. xxi. 415), but it is 
with infinite pity that Jupiter, knowing of the inevitable death of 
Pallas, Sic ait, atque oculos Rutulorum reicit arvis (“So speaks, and 
turns his eyes away from the Rutulian fields’) (Aen. x. 473). 

Similarly, Virgil can adapt Greek ideas to his Roman environ- 
ment. He doubtless knew that the altar of Ze’s "Epxevos stood in the 
courtyard (Jl. xxiv. 306), but for the Trojan ancestors of his Romans 
he removes it to the interior of the building under the impluvium 
(Aen. ii. 512). In the same way, his cratera coronant, used of wreathing 
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a bowl with flowers (G. ii. 528), according to Roman custom, is merely 
a substitute for Homer’s xparnpas éreorévavto which means ‘“‘filled 
high the bowls (J1. i. 470). Leaf speaks here of ‘‘misinterpretation,”’ 
but that Virgil knew the precise meaning of the Greek original is 
clear from his 


magnum cratera corona 
Induit implevitque mero [Aen. iii. 525 f.]. 


In densis alis (G. i. 382) we have Virgil’s substitute for the rrépa 
muxva of Aratus (l. 237). Virgil prefers ‘“‘serried’”’ or “crowded” to 
“thick” wings, because he is speaking in military language of an 
exercitus in agmine magno. Homer has the cranes warring on pigmies 
néprac “at early dawn”’ (JI. iii. 7); Virgil also uses aériae of cranes 
(G. i. 375), but the word must mean “soaring aloft.’”’ That he knew 
the meaning of the Greek dnp is clear from Aeneid i. 411, where he 
translates Homer’s yépt (“‘mist’’) by obscuro aére, since aére alone 
would not suffice. Not unlike this case is that of Virgil’s in mare 
purpureum (G. iv. 373), “the violet sea,’”’ which is plainly a substitute 
for Homer’s ada ropupénv (Il. xvi. 391), “the troubled sea,” though a 
common rendering is “the dark sea.”’ 

The last illustration of pure substitution for me to cite is found in 
a passage resting upon Hesiod: 


Quintam fuge; pallidus Orcus 
Eumenidesque satae [G. i. 277 f.] 
(“Shun the fifth day; then pale Orcus and the Furies were born”} 


“Wilfully or ignorantly,” says Conington, “Virgil misinterprets 
Hesiod, confounding “Opxos, the god of the oath, with the Latin 
Orcus, the god of the dead, and making the Eumenides born them- 
selves on the fifth, instead of attending on the birth.” As a matter of 


9 


fact, Virgil “alters at pleasure.’”’ As Kennedy says, ‘‘We have here a 
remarkable instance of Virgil’s tact in adapting his imitations of Greek 
authors to the genius of Latin Well may poets be called the 
creators of mythology.” 

In the Second Eclogue, line 24, Amphion Dircaeus in Actaeo Ara- 
cyntho, could be reproduced word for word in Greek ’Audiwv Atpxaitos 
év ’Axtaiw ’ApaxivOm, and it is commonly supposed that Virgil 
transferred it bodily from some Alexandrian poet, but misunderstood 
’"Axraiw, making it equivalent to ‘‘Attic,” and thus shifting Mount 
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Aracynthus from Aetolia to a position nearer Thebes. “Attic” is the 
meaning given to the word by Ovid, Statius, and others, but it is not 
certain that Virgil used it in that sense. The old Spanish editor 
Cerda understood actaeo in Virgil’s line as ‘‘craggy,’’ Servius took it as 
litorali (‘on the shore’”’), comparing the in sola acta of Aen. v. 613. 
Even in Greek the word admits of two meanings, for besides the com- 
mon adjective axratos, “of the shore or coast,” there is the proper 
adjective ’Axraia, used of Attica by Callimachus and Pausanias. If 
there is a geographical error here, I cannot see why it may not be 
fathered on the Greek poet, whose verse Virgil reproduces. In any 
case Virgil was probably more interested in the sound than in the 
meaning of the expression. 

It is refreshing to turn from these futile efforts to convict Virgil of 
ignorance of Greek and to note that one of our most prominent 
Homeric scholars in America, John Adams Scott, defends his interpre- 
tation of a certain passage in Homer by citing the Virgilian parallel, 
for 7 obx Gus Otte waxns érdevouar (Il. xxiii. 670) (“Is it not enough 
that I lack a battle,’ i.e., can find nobody to face me) is surely equiva- 
lent to Virgil’s 

si nemo audet se credere pugnae, 

quae finis standi [Aen. v. 383 f.]?! 

At the same time I must register dissent from Professor Scott’s at- 
tempt to divert from Virgil to Homer the laureate’s eulogy, 

Wielder of the stateliest measure 

ever moulded by the lips of man.” 

Though Homer and Virgil both used the dactylic hexameter, this is 
not equally stately in Greek and Latin. The Virgilian is the more 
stately, because Latin is essentially a heavier language than Greek. 

The more one examines Virgil from the point of view of this study, 
the more impressed will he become by Virgil’s Greek scholarship. 
Greek idioms are woven into the warp and woof of Virgil’s poetry, and 
figure on every page. Apollo and Pales, Pan and Silvanus, are wor- 
shiped side by side. Virgil knows his Greek idioms well. His nudus 
ara, sere nudus (G. i. 299) shows that he recognized the imperatival 
infinitive of Hesiod’s yuuvdv omeipev, yupvdov 5 Bowretv (Works and 

1 See Classical Journal, December, 1920, p. 177. 

2 John A. Scott, Homer and His Influence, p. 118. 
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Days 391); his iustitiaene prius mirer belline laborum (Aen. xi. 126) 
(‘Am I to marvel first at thy justice, or at thy toils in war?”) is a 
daring and unparalleled imitation of the use of Pavudtew with a causal 
genitive. His persequitur vitem attondens (G. ii. 407) is explained by 
some as an imitation of daredety with a supplementary participle, 
while the same Greek idiom, as expressed by xaipwy with a verb of 
action, is correctly rendered elsewhere by the regular Latin idiom, thus 


Nec vero Alciden me sum laetatus euntem 
Accepisse lacu [Aen. vi. 392 f.]. 


(‘And in truth it brought me no joy that I took Alcides in 
his journey o’er the lake’’.] 


His virginibus bacchata Lacaenis Taygeta (G. ii. 487) confirms the pas- 
sive sense of BaxxeveoPar and BaxxevOjvar, attested by inscriptions 
(see L. and S. new edition). 

His ima dehiscat (Aen. iv. 24) reproduces the use of a predicate 
adjective with an intransitive verb, as in Homer’s réte por xavor 
evpeia xOwv (Il. iv. 182) (“In that hour may the earth gape for me to 
its depths’). In one passage at least his general faithfulness to Homer 
is decisive in determining punctuation, for whether in conclamant 
socit laetum paeana secuti (Aen. x. 738) we should connect paeana 
with conclamant or with secuti is determined once for all by viv 8’ 
ay’ deldovres marnova, Kovpo. ’Axaiwv (Il. xxii. 391), where the burden 
of the paean, which is taken up by the soldiers of Achilles, is expressed 
in two later verses (393, 394). This same general faithfulness to 
Homer is considered by most editors a sufficient reason for accepting 
Bentley’s -ve for que of manuscripts in transeat elapsus prior ambigu- 
umve relinquat (Aen. v. 326) (“He would shoot past him to the fore, or 
leave the issue in doubt’’); ef. cai vu xev } mapé\aco’ } dudnpiorov 
é6nxev (Il. xxiii. 382). 

But it is perhaps in the sphere of prosody that perfect familiarity 
with Greek usage is most easily illustrated. Many cases of hiatus and 
elision are due to the Greek. 

Stant et iwniperi et castaneae hirsutae (Ecl. vii. 53) is a character- 
istically Greek line in rhythm; Hoae Allantides (G. i. 221) and such 
cases are modeled on the rhythm of IInAnddew ’AxtdAfjos. So, too, Pelid 
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Ossam (G. i. 281) and Rhodopeiaé arces (ibid. iv. 461) are cases of semi- 
hiatus based on Greek usage. 

The verse-endings capit hymenaeos (Aen. vii. 398) and languentis 
hyacinthi (ibid. xi. 69) are Greek. So too long -que, in the second foot, 
even before a simple consonant, as in liminaqué laurusque (ibid. iii. 91) 
and Chloreaqué Sybarimque (ibid. xii. 363), is due to Homer’s te in 
(e.g.) Adurov re KXbriér Te. 

The monosyllabic ending is sometimes due to Homeric rhythm. 
Thus divom pater atque hominum rex (Aen. i. 65) and deum rex (ibid. 
xii. 851) are due to Homer’s zrarnp avipay re Sed re (II. i. 544). The 
phrasing, however, had been used by Ennius. The spondaic fifth foot 
is often due to Greek rhythm, Sazxa per et scopulos et depressas con- 
valles (G. iii. 276), giving the swing of BA dé kar’ OidAdpToLO Kaphywr 
dtéaca (Il. iv. 74). The verse-ending lupi ceu repeats the verse-ending 
dv’xor ws Of Homer, and the line Glaucé et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae 
(G. i. 437) adheres closely to the Greek original of Parthenius. 

One extraordinary fact about Virgil’s art is that he had the power 
to make two Homeric passages coalesce in one. He could reproduce 
at one and the same time the language of one and the rhythm of 
another. Take Aeneid xii. 176 ff. beginning: Esto nunc Sol testis et 
haec mihi Terra precanti. It is the prayer of Aeneas to Sun and Earth, 
to Father Jupiter and his consort, to Mars, to the Founts and Floods 
of earth, to the majesty of heaven, and powers of the blue seas. This 
comes close in substance to the prayer of Agamemnon in the third 
Iliad (ll. 276 ff.), with its appeal to Father Zeus, to the Sun, to the 
rivers and earth and powers of the world below. But the rhythm re- 
produces that of a prayer of Agamemnon in the nineteenth Iliad, for 
iorw viv Zebs mpra Oedv tratos kai &pioros is in its opening sound 
and in its succession of feet precisely the same as Esto nunc Sol testis 
et haec mihi Terra precanti. 

But the most famous and familiar example of this tour de force 
in blending two passages into one was discovered by Nettleship, and 
published in his “Additional Notes” in the third volume of Coning- 
ton’s Virgil. The opening of the Aeneid recalls in its substance the 
opening of the Odyssey, avdpa por évverre, uodoa, todlTpoTor, ds wada 
toda, but the rhythm and general structure of the first seven lines are 
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taken from the same number of lines at the opening of the Iliad, so 
that the first two and the last lines in each group are precisely similar 
in meter. 
Compare: 
Arma virumque cano, Troiae qui primus ab oris 
Italiam fato profugus Lavinaque venit 
with 
unvu Gaede, Oe, TIndAnrddew ’AxtdArjos 
ovAouerny, 7} mvpr’ ’"Axalors ad-ye’ EOnxev, 
and 


Albanique patres atque altae moenia Romae 


with 
’Arpeldns Te Gvak avipav Kal dios ’AxdXels. 

In view of all the varied evidence we thus possess—and in this 
paper I have scarcely skimmed the surface of our theme—can we 
tamely submit to the reckless and unfounded assertions that have been 
published by certain scholars that Virgil had an indifferent knowledge 
of Greek? 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





THE MAGIC ELEMENTS IN ROMAN PRAYERS 


By Ext Epwarp Burriss 


STUDY of the Roman prayers which have come down to us, 
A whether they be found mainly in their original integrity as the 
Carmen Saliare, the Carmen Arvale, the prayer of the Umbrian 
Fratres Atiedit, those of the farmer recorded by Cato in his De agricul- 
tura; or whether they have been modified by the poets to meet the 
requirements of meter such as those imbedded in the Fasti of Ovid— 
all will, I believe, show that they are, in their essential nature, magic 
incantations. I do not feel, as many scholars do,' that our problem is 
whether prayer has developed from incantation or whether a spell is 
a degenerate prayer. It seems to me, after a detailed study of a large 
number of Roman prayers, that the prayer of the Romans always 
retained some of the characteristics of an incantation; and if there is 
any difference between the two it lies not so much in the prayer or 
incantation as such but in the attitude of mind of the person toward 
the object of his incantation or prayer and in the consequent change 
in tone, and, in a limited degree, in the form of the incantation. 

It will be necessary at the outset of this paper to define what we 
mean by “incantation.” An incantation is a command (or, rarely, a 
wish), usually chanted, addressed to the subject of the magic rite.? 
The shepherdess in the song of Alphesiboeus in Vergil’s eighth Eclogue 
repeats nine times the words: “Lead Daphnis home from the city, 
my charms, lead Daphnis home.” In certain rites of riddance de- 
scribed by Ovid® a child is to be protected by an incantation and a 
magic act. The protection is commanded in these words: “Birds of 
the night, spare the entrails of the boy.” Such incantations containing 
a command are found almost exclusively in private magic although 
traces of their influence may be seen in the Roman state religion. If 
the spell was intended to harm a person, the state could interfere to 
protect him.‘ For instance, it was not unusual for a farmer whose 

1 See W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, pp. 185-87. 

2 Cf. F. B. Jevons, The Idea of God, p. 115. 


* Fasti vi. 155-62. 4 Apuleius Apol. xxxxvii. 
[CuassicaL Paitotogy, XXV, January, 1930] 47 
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crops had failed to accuse another of having, by a spell (carmen), lured 
his crops away. Tibullus, in a poem! in which he complains that an old 
beldame has bewitched Marathus, takes the opportunity to recount 
feats of witches such as transferring crops from one field to another. 
Similarly, Pliny the Elder records? that a certain freedman, Furius, by 
using better implements and better methods than his neighbor, was 
able to obtain richer crops from a smaller strip of land. A neighbor 
haled Furius before the tribes and accused him of having bewitched 
his neighbor’s field. But when they saw his sturdy slaves and his 
implements of “‘witchcraft’’—hoes, rakes, and plows—they acquitted 
him. The Romans of later days restricted carmina to slander and 
libel, giving the names dirae and defixiones to such spells as we have 
just mentioned. 

The tendency of the growing mind of early man was to personify 
the object addressed; and along with this tendency came another—to 
assign spirit to the object (animism), and the spell changed its charac- 
ter somewhat. But, as I have suggested, the difference between a spell 
and a prayer lies not so much in any inherent change in the nature of 
either but in a shift in the attitude of mind toward the object to be 
influenced and in the consequent alteration in the tone of the prayer. 
In magic the process is purely mechanical. The person performing the 
rite wills a certain effect which is bound to ensue if the magic act and 
the incantation have been flawless. The volition lies with the person. 
In the case of prayer, however, the worshiper addresses a divinity, all 
powerful in his sphere, whose will he must win just as he would win the 
will of a person. Here, then, lies the fundamental difference between 
incantation and prayer so far, at least, as the attitude of mind of the 
person is concerned: in the incantation the will of the person, in 
prayer the will of the divinity, determines the effect. Further, when 
through the passing of the years ancient religions degenerated into 
mere forms without meaning and the notion of the divinity involved 
in the rite was lost, the prayer took on the nature of a spell once more. 

We have a clear illustration of this degenerative tendency in the 
case of the curious goddess Carna who in ancient times had control 
over the vital organs of the human being. On June 1 the pontiffs 
sacrificed to her in the grove of Helernus near the Tiber. Bean pottage 


11, 8. 17-23. 2 Nat. Hist. xviii. 41-42. 
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and lard were sacrificed because, as Macrobius says, “by these foods 
the powers of the human body are strengthened.’ In popular belief 
Carna possessed the powers of a witch and could be invoked to keep 
off evil striges, blood-sucking vampires in the form of owls. Ovid de- 
scribes the rites of riddance in the case of the infant Procas, concluding 
with this carmen: “Birds of the night, spare the entrails of the boy. 
For a small boy a small victim falls. Take heart for heart, I pray, 
entrails for entrails. This life we give you in place of a better one.’ 
Now this goddess Carna was a recognized divinity of the Roman state 
religion; but in the popular religio she was considered a witch. The 
goddess has survived in modern Tuscany where she is known as 
Carradora, a kindly spirit with substantially the same functions as the 
ancient Carna.’ 

The Latin word for incantation is carmen. Now we know that this 
word was used indifferently by the Romans for “spell,” “hymn,” 
“invocation,” or “oracle’—both in the state and in the popular re- 
ligion. While normally precatio means “prayer,”’ Pliny the Elder seems 
to use the word in the sense of spell. For instance, he mentions a 
belief common in his day that the Vestals could by means of a precatio 
prevent a runaway slave from leaving the city.‘ Since he has been 
writing about carmina as “spells’’ it seems reasonable to suppose that 
by precatio he means “‘spell’”’ rather than “prayer.’’ He uses the word 
precatio apparently again in the sense of spell in a passage which fol- 
lows immediately upon his treatment of precatio and carmen: “It cer- 
tainly does not seem proper that victims should be offered nor that 
the gods should be consulted without a precatio.’’®> We see from such 
passages as this that while normally precatio means “prayer” and 
carmen “incantation,” precatio sometimes has the meaning “incan- 
tation.” 

We shall attempt in this paper to show that a Roman prayer and a 
Roman incantation had five elements in common and that in only one 
essential point were they different. In order to do this we must first 
notice the characteristics of a Roman incantation and then see 
whether these characteristics are to be found in the Roman prayer. 


1 Saturnalia i. 12. 31-33. 2 Loc. cit. 
3 See C. G. Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, p. 108. 
4 Nat. Hist. xxviii. 13. 5 Ibid. 10. 
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As characteristics of the Roman incantation we may mention the 
following: (i) it was usually chanted; (ii) it was uttered in an under- 
voice; (iii) in order to be effective it must be repeated; (iv) the wording 
of the incantation must be exact; (v) the usual purpose of the incan- 
tation was secretly to secure evil ends; (vi) no god was involved in the 
incantation. 


I, PRAYERS CHANTED 


That incantations were chanted is a matter of common observance 
and scarcely needs illustration. That the word carmen means “‘song”’ 
is evidence of this. Cato, for example, in the magic rites, the purpose 
of which is to induce a dislocated or a broken bone to come together, 
writes (160): incipe cantare: ‘motas vaeta daries dardares astataries dis- 
sunapiter.’ For our purpose it is sufficient to note that the charm is 
to be sung (cantare). Again, a witch composed a cantus for Tibullus 
to be chanted three times, after which he had to spit; then Delia’s 
husband would believe gossip about other lovers of Delia but not 
about her and Tibullus.! 

The two oldest prayers of the Romans which we possess—the 
Carmen Arvale and the Carmen Saliare—were both chanted. There is 
reason to believe that the old prayers which Cato has preserved for 
us in his treatise on agriculture were originally in metrical form; but 
in the directions given to the worshiper the verb dicito, and not can- 
tato, precedes the prayer, showing that, in Cato’s day at least, such 
prayers were “spoken” rather than “sung.”’ However, even in the 
form in which these prayers are found in Cato, they are predominantly 
spondaic, in keeping with the slow movement of the chant and with 
the solemn religious character of the rites. 


II. PRAYERS UTTERED IN AN UNDERVOICE 


Normally prayers were uttered aloud by the Romans. But we 
have reason to believe that at times they were chanted in an under- 
voice.2 We know that magic rites were commonly accompanied by 
an incantation which was either sung almost inaudibly or muttered. 
The prayer of the Fratres Atiedii at Iguvium was so repeated, as were 
the prayers recorded in Cato. Cicero definitely states that men pray 


1j, 2. 41-62. 2 Cf. Pease’s note on Cicero De divinatione i. 57. 129. 
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silently to the gods but he does not tell us the sort of prayers thus 
offered. Horace, however, gives us some light on the question where 
he satirizes the man whom people believe to be good, who sacrifices a 
pig or an ox and cries to Janus and to Apollo that all may hear, but 
in undertones prays to Laverna, the goddess of theft, that he may be 
able to deceive his fellows.' In the country festival described by 
Tibullus,? the worshiper is bidden to call upon the god audibly for the 
flocks but in undertones for himself. Juvenal represents? a mother 
praying in an undervoice for beauty for her sons but in louder tones 
for her daughters. Persius complains‘ that his fellows petitioned aloud 
in the temples for a sound mind and an honorable name but inaudibly 
for the death of a relative or the finding of treasure. Seneca laments® 
the fact that men in their madness whisper the vilest prayers to the 
gods. It seems, then, that prayers were normally uttered aloud; but 
when a worshiper wanted to pray for evil (as would be the case also 
in a magic rite) he uttered his prayers so that no one but the god could 
hear. 


The fact that people prayed for things of which they were ashamed 
may explain why they whispered their prayers; but it will not explain 
why the priests mumbled their prayers. The reason probably lies in 


the fact that they were of magical significance; and if they reached 
the ears of the unholy or the stranger they might prove dangerous. 
As proof that the priests repeated their prayers inaudibly we may cite 
a passage from Ovid® where the poet bids the reader stand at the side 
of the priest officiating at the Carmentalia; he will hear two names not 
before known to him—referring to Porrima and Postverta, two god- 
desses who had control over the manner of birth of the child—whether 
head or foot foremost. 


III. PRAYERS REPEATED 


Again, repetition characterized the magic incantation. For in- 
stance, the incantation of the lover in Vergil’s eighth Eclogue, already 
referred to, was repeated nine times; the incantation which the witch 
formulated for Tibullus had to be uttered three times.”? At the conclu- 
sion of the prayer to Pales recorded in Ovid’s Fasti® we read the words: 


1 Fpist. i. 16. 57-62. 3 x, 289-92. 5 Epist. x. 5. Ti. 2. 54. 
2 ii. 1. 84. ‘ii. 6. 6 Op. cit. i. 631-32. 8 iv. 747-48. 
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‘With these words the goddess [Pales] must be appeased. Do you, 
facing the east, utter them four times ” The verses of the 
Carmen Saliare were each chanted three times as the Salian priests 
danced in threefold measure. Fowler, who on the whole is not inclined 
to identify spell and prayer, writes! that these verses ‘‘seem certainly 
to belong rather to the region of magic than of religion proper.” 
Repetition was also characteristic of the Carmen Arvale and the prayer 
of the Fratres Atiedii. 


IV. EXACTNESS IN NAMING THE GOD AND IN 
THE WORDING OF THE PRAYER 

To the savage mind the mere mention of a person’s name whose 
will was to be influenced was sufficient to work a spell. It was neces- 
sary for the name to be correct; and from this habit of the age of 
magic arose the scrupulosity with which the Romans addressed their 
divinities. If the divinity had several names, the worshiper would 
address him by all his names. Horace, for example, invokes Ilithyia 
(Diana) to protect mothers, and adds, “whether you prefer being 
addressed as Lucina or as Genitalis.”? Again, Horace bids Father 
Matutinus begin his song; but he adds cautiously, “or, if you prefer 
the name, Janus.”? Lucius in Apuleius’ Metamorphoses‘ addresses the 
Queen of Heaven as Ceres, Venus, the sister of Phoebus, Proserpina, 
or “by whatever name, with whatever rite, in whatever appearance, 
it is right to invoke thee.” In the formula of devotio preserved in 
Macrobius® we read: “Dis Pater, or by whatever name it is right to 
address thee ” Again, in Servius, we read that the pontiffs 
prayed: “Jupiter Optimus Maximus, or by whatever name you wish 
to be addressed.”’ Finally, if the sex of the divinity was unknown, they 
would add “whether god or goddess, male or female.”’ 

Not only was it necessary for the divinity to be addressed properly 
but the prayer had to be uttered exactly as prescribed for the sacrifice 
involved; if there was a mistake in the wording, the whole rite had 
to be repeated or an atoning sacrifice had to be made.’ We learn from 
the accounts of the Fratres Atiedii that if the brethren made an error 

1 Op. cit., p. 187. “<i. 2. 8 Ad Aen. ii. 351. 

2 Carmen saeculare 13-16. 5 Op. cit. ix. 10. 7 See Cato De agric. cxxxix. 


3 Serm. ii. 6. 20-23. 
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in the prayer they had to repeat it. Juvenal represents' a woman 
standing before an altar with veiled head praying that her paramour 
may win a prize for his lyre-playing. The words she utters are dictata 
—repeated after the priest. 


V. PRAYERS FOR ILL 


Magic acts were more often calculated to do harm than good. 
Such magic practices were rampant as early as 450 B.c., as is evidenced 
by the provisions in the Laws of the Twelve Tables against them. 
Rome, thus, officially, looked unfavorably upon magic intended to 
harm, although magic principles of similarity and contact survived in 
almost every rite of the Romans. Servius states the attitude of a 
much later generation of Romans toward the art when he writes: 
“While the Romans adopted many rites, they condemned magic, for 
it was considered a base art.’” 

We have already seen how the Roman of Horace’s day would pray 
for success in theft and that his sins and cheatings might be cloaked. 
Propertius, quite like many of his fellow-Romans, was willing to pray 
for evil. When, for example, a Roman praetor has displaced Propertius 
in Cynthia’s favor, Propertius prays: “But do you now, Venus, aid 
me in my grief, that he [the praetor] may destroy himself through his 
persistent lechery.’” 

The story is told in Velleius‘ that Merula, who, before Cinna’s 
arrival in Rome, had abdicated his office as consul and, having opened 
his veins with suicidal intent, implored the gods to vent their wrath 
on Cinna and his party—a petition which might well have been made 
in the form of an incantation by a witch. In Juvenal®> we have many 
instances of prayers offered to the gods for questionable ends: riches, 
the largest money chest in the whole city, beauty for one’s children, 
a prize for lyre-playing at the Capitoline Games. Petronius laments® 
the fact that because of the degeneracy of the times the people pray, 
not for eloquence or the blessings of philosophy, but for the death of 
a rich neighbor or the unearthing of buried treasure; Persius, like 
Juvenal, was wholly out of sympathy with the things for which his 
fellows prayed in their temples: while they petitioned aloud for a 

1 vi, 390-92. 3 iii, 7. 13-14, 5 x, 23-25; x. 289-92; vi. 385-88. 

2 Op. cit. iv. 493. 4 ii, 22. 2. 6 Satyricon xcviii. 
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sound mind, a fair name, and trustworthiness, their real prayers were 
for the death of a kinsman or the finding of treasure. Such people, 
in order to make their prayers acceptable, would plunge their heads 
two or three times in the holy waters of the Tiber.! 


VI. NO GOD INVOLVED 


We come, at this juncture, to the one element in a prayer which 
distinguishes it from an incantation: in a prayer the worshiper ad- 
dresses a divinity, all-powerful in his sphere, whose will the worshiper 
must win by sacrifice and prayer. In magic, on the other hand, no 
god is involved. The person performs the magic act, chants the spell, 
and wills that the desired result take place: the volitional element has 
been transferred from the person to a superior being. 

Of course we must recognize that a prayer, in which a god is ad- 
dressed, may possess one or all of the characteristics of an incantation; 
and the more of these elements it contains the closer it will be to pure 
incantation. There will also be corresponding changes in the psychol- 
ogy of the worshiper; for in the stages between pure incantation, where 
no god is involved, and prayer, in which a god is invoked, there must 
be times when the worshiper is uncertain whether he himself controls 
the result or whether there is a force superior to him which controls it. 

It will be necessary to show how the idea of god, all powerful in 
his particular field, developed. In the age of magic, man believes that 
there is a mysterious quality (mana) residing in things, and that this 
quality, if good (positive mana), can be made useful to him by the 
performance of a magic act of compulsion, accompanied by an incan- 
tation or charm; or, if it be harmful (negative mana), it must be 
avoided; that when this is impossible rites of purification must be 
performed to rid one of the contagion with the tabooed thing. Gradu- 
ally, with the failure of magic to do what was expected of it, another 
stage developed in which spirits, not unlike himself, with human emo- 
tions much like his own—spirits not yet developed into gods in the 
usual sense of that word—were thought to invest the things about 
him; and they had to be induced to serve him in much the same way 
as he would induce his friends to assist him—by entreaty and by 
offering gifts. The Romans had a term for these undeveloped gods, 


1 Persius ii. 3. 16. 
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numina; and the Romans never got far beyond this stage in their 
conception of gods. Vesta, for example, was never worshiped in objec- 
tive form other than as fire itself. 

We have tried to show in this paper that the Roman prayers which 
have come down to us have certain elements in common with the 
incantation: they were chanted, often in an undervoice; they were, 
either in whole or in part, repeated; the wording had to be exact; the 
purpose of many of them was evil. We have, further, tried to show 
that there was one very definite advance in prayer over the incanta- 
tion, which was the result of a change in the attitude of mind of the 
worshiper: that whereas no divinity was invoked in the incantation, 
in the prayer a numen or a fully developed god was invoked. Finally, 
in magic, the volitional element appears in the person; in religion, it 
appears in the divinity. 
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CONTRAST AND REPETITION AS DEVICES IN THE 
TECHNIQUE OF CHARACTER PORTRAYAL IN 
ROMAN COMEDY 


By Ortua L. WILNER 


ISCUSSIONS of character portrayal as it appears in the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman literature! heretofore have 
dealt largely with the traits revealed and the question whether 

the characterization was of types or of truly individualized persons. 
The question of technique has been strangely neglected, except for an 
occasional recognition of some striking device, such as noticeable con- 
trast, the effective silence of a person in a given situation, the reap- 
pearance in a son of his father’s traits, etc. It is my purpose to analyze 
some of the more striking technical means used to depict character in 
the Roman comedies of Plautus and Terence and the longer fragments 
of Menander.? The short fragments are obviously of little value for 
such a study. 

The use of contrast and its value in characterization have been 
observed and discussed before, but not fully from the point of view of 
technique.’ Here I am interested in collecting specific passages where- 
in a direct contrast of particular points of character is made, explicitly, 
by the spoken words and indicated actions of persons of the drama, 
and in analyzing the ways in which such contrast is brought out as a 

! The development of conscious interest in delineating the personality of historical 
characters in literature is traced by Ivo Bruns, Das literarische Portrat der Griechen im 
fiinften und vierten Jahrhundert, Berlin, 1896; and by Fr. Leo, Die griechisch-riémische 
Biographie, Leipzig, 1901. Interesting material, usually from the point of view of con- 
tent, is to be found in P. Cauer, ‘‘Homer als Charakteristiker,’’ Newe Jahrbiicher fir 
klassische Altertum, 1900, pp. 597-610; C. R. Post, ‘‘The Dramatic Art of Aeschylus, of 
Sophocles, and of Menander,’’ Harvard Studies, XVI, 27-53; XXIII, 71-110; XXIV, 
139-42; T. D. Goodell, Athenian Tragedy (Yale University Press, 1920), pp. 183-232, 
259-72; H. Siess, ‘‘Ueber die Charakterzeichnung in den Komédien des Terenz,’’ Wiener 


Studien, XXVIII, 229-62; X XIX, 289-320; P. Legrand, Daos (Paris, 1910), pp. 64- 
234, 307-24. 


2 Quotations are made from the Oxford editions of Plautus (ed. W. M. Lindsay, 
1903) and of Terence (ed. R. Kauer and W. M. Lindsay, 1926) and the Teubner edition 
of Menander (ed. A. Koerte, 1912). 

3 Well treated for Terence by Siess, loc. cit. 

(CuassicaL Paitovogy, XXV, January, 1930] 56 
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conscious technical device for character portraiture. By way of illus- 
tration, contrast is expressed indirectly in Phormio 940-67: Chremes 
and Demipho express opposite reactions when Phormio reveals his 
knowledge of Chremes’ intrigue at Lemnos. The one cringes and tries 
to bribe; the other demands that the issue be faced squarely and 
fought out in court, that their money be recovered and their tormentor 
punished. On the other hand, direct contrast is employed in the same 
play in the words of Nausistrata contrasting her husband and her 
father (787-90), in which she complains of her husband’s inefficiency 
in managing her estates, as compared with her father’s ability, con- 
cluding the brief contrast with the words: “vir viro quid praestat 
[790]!’’ It is with these variations in technical method that I am con- 
cerned. 

The use of general contrast throughout a play can be dismissed 
with a single word, since this general result is no more than the sum of 
specific instances with which I shall deal individually. Terence is par- 
ticularly addicted to contrasting principal characters, a preference 
which Siess traces to Menander; but this technique is by no means 
lacking in Plautus (and therefore in his models); fourteen of twenty 
plays reveal it, eight or nine in striking form. For instance, the Bac- 
chides abounds in contrasts (a fact which would seem to support 
Siess): The two fathers are contrasted in the degree of their leniency 
and in their philosophy, Lydus the pedagogue is contrasted with 
Philoxenus the father in moral and educational standards. But the 
rest of the list tells a different story. In the Casina, Olympio and 
Chalinus, Lysidamus and Alcesimus, and Cleustrata and Myrrhina 
form contrasted pairs. So it is with the two fathers and the two sons 
in the Epidicus and in the Mercator, the three old men and two sons in 
the Trinummus, the three lovers in the Truculentus, and to a lesser 
degree the wives and husbands of the Stichus, who though similar in 
general outlines are contrasted in some details. The list includes plays 
of which the originals are traced to Philemon and Diphilus as well as 
Menander, so that clearly neither the latter nor his chosen Roman 
imitator can be said to have a copyright on the method. 

Specific expression of contrast, the thing in which I am interested, 
is made either directly, through descriptions of character on the lips 
of some person of the play, or indirectly, by the contrasting reactions 
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of the persons under consideration in situations calculated to exhibit 
such contrast. The former method is the more naive and blunt; the 
latter requires the greater technical skill. 

A direct description of contrasting natures is made in the words 
spoken by some person of the play: at times by a third person in the 
absence of both subjects of the description. So Syrus gives his master 
an account of the two courtesans, Antiphila and Bacchis (Heaut. 285- 
95, 365-68), picturing the occupations in which each was engaged 
when he entered their homes unannounced; and so Demea contrasts 
his two sons; after enumerating Aeschinus’ sins he continues (Ad. 94- 
96): 

si conferendum exemplumst, non fratrem videt 


rei dare operam, ruri esse parcum ac sobrium? 
nullum huiu’ simile factum. 


Or the description is made in the absence of one subject only, as when 
Parmeno, in Thraso’s presence, contrasts him with Phaedria (Eun. 
480-85) : 

atque haec qui misit non sibi soli postulat 

te vivere et sua causa excludi ceteros, 

neque pugnas narrat neque cicatrices suas 

ostentat neque tibi obstat, quod quidam facit; 

verum ubi molestum non erit, ubi tu voles, 

ubi tempu’ tibi erit, sat habet si tum recipitur. 


The passage illustrates the method, even though the virtues which the 
slave ascribes to his master are the product of his own imagination. 
Most commonly one of the two subjects speaks the words which ex- 
press the contrast, either in solo or to his fellow. So, without sparing 
himself, Menedemus in solo scores the stupidity of the busybody 
Chremes (Heaut. 874-78): 

Ego me non tam astutum neque tam perspicacem esse id scio; 

sed hic adiutor meus et monitor et praemonstrator Chremes 

hoe mihi praestat: in me quidvis harum rerum convenit, 

quae sunt dicta in stulto, caudex stipes asinu’ plumbeus; 

in illum nil potest: exsuperat eius stultitia haec omnia. 


In the Arbitrants 487-501 Menander uses this method to bring out the 
superiority of Pamphila, after Charisius learns the truth about her and 
himself. In every such case, of course, the speaker reveals himself 
also by his confession. 
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A significant case of contrast appears in the Adelphoe, where early 
in the play Micio contrasts his brother and himself, their ways of life 
and their divergent theories and principles (Ad. 40-54, 59-67), and 
near the end of the play Demea also, from his point of view, makes the 
same contrast (ibid. 863-76): 


Micio: is adeo 

dissimili studiost iam inde ab adulescentia: 

ego hanc clementem vitam urbanam atque otium 
secutu’ sum et, quod fortunatum isti putant, 
uxorem, numquam habui. ille contra haec omnia: 
ruri agere vitam; semper parce ac duriter 

se habere; uxorem duxit; nati filii 

duo; inde ego hune maiorem adoptavi mihi; 


there follows a statement of his principles in rearing the boy, and a 
summary of his brother’s reaction to them, including the significant 
lines: 

nimium ipse durust praeter aequomque et bonum, 

et errat longe mea equidem sententia 

qui imperium credat gravius aut stabilius 

vi quod fit quam illud quod amicitia adiungitur. 


Compare Demea’s report of the same facts: 

ill’ suam semper egit vitam in otio, in conviviis, 

. clemens placidu’, nulli laedere os, adridere omnibus; 
sibi vixit, sibi sumptum fecit: omnes bene dicunt, amant. 
ego ille agresti’ saevo’ tristi’ parcu’ truculentus tenax 
duxi uxorem: quam ibi miseriam vidi! nati filii, 
alia cura. heia autem, dum studeo illis ut quam plurumum 
facerem, contrivi in quaerundo vitam atque aetatem meam: 
nunc exacta aetate hoc fructi pro labore ab eis fero, 
odium; ille alter sine labore patria potitur commoda. 
illum amant, me fugitant; illi credunt consilia omnia, 
illum diligunt, apud illum sunt ambo, ego desertu’ sum;.... 


These passages deserve comparison, not only for the direct contrast 
each expresses, but for their contrast to each other as well. The same 
facts are reported by both brothers; the difference lies in attitude: To 
Micio, his own life seems one based chiefly on the principles of a gentle- 
man, plus good fortune; to Demea, it seems based on extravagant self- 
indulgence; Demea’s life, on the contrary, seems to Micio the result 
of narrowness and parsimony; to Demea himself it seems the result of 
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stern ideals of duty and morality, with no alleviating good fortune. 
The pictures are mutually corrective; and the characterizations ac- 
complished by letting each brother describe himself in terms of his 
own opinion of himself, and in turn suffer criticism from the point of 
view of his brother’s ideals, are made sharper and more delicate by 
this technique of dual contrasts. 

The speeches of Leonida and Libanus in Asinaria 558-76 are cast 
in a balanced form that seems to promise contrasting characteriza- 
tions of one another; but this promise is fulfilled only in this, that each 
tries to outdo the other in uncomplimentary epithets.! 

More frequent is indirect contrast, brought out by action within a 
scene. By this method Chremes, Crito, and Simo show their different 
reactions under emotional stress in a situation of vital concern to all 
three (And. 904-27); Megaronides the busybody and Callicles the 
idealist plan according to their opposing points of view (Trin. 729- 
819); Adelphasium and her sister display themselves in rather unin- 
teresting dialogue (Poen. 210-323, 1174-1210); and Sosia and his 
double are differentiated (Amph. 263-462).? The situation in this last 
passage demands that the two show traits that shall be recognizably 
the same, as in fact they do, but shall also show a distinction between 
Sosia as a human being and a slave and Mercury as a god; and there- 
fore whereas the god is assured, boastful, bullying, whether he uses 
physical force or arguments or threats, the slave reveals cowardice, 
first in his asides (291-340), then in his assumed bravado (341-72), 
finally in cringing under the beating he gets (373-88), and also shows 
confusion when he tries to match his wits against his divine impersona- 
tor (388-462). To exhibit the similarity and contrast in the two char- 
acters, the poet makes them name their own and each other’s traits, 
report their emotions, utter boasts and threats, present arguments, 
act, and announce future acts, using the same manners and type of 

1 Other cases of contrast as a device in direct description are found in the Arbitrants 


of Menander 340-46; Eun. 234-43; Heaut. 226-27 and 381-95; Hec. 247-50; Epid. 
522-25; Men. 268-69; Most. 947, 949, 955, 1041-42; Pseud. 1134-35; Truc. 149-61. 


2 Other scenes that use similar technique in contrasting characters are: Asin. 343- 
57, 617-46; Aul. 178-267; Bacch. 35-38, 1120-1206; Cas. 89-143, 144-212; Epid. 1-80; 
Merc. 286-325; Most. 1-83, 157-312, 885-903, 933-92; Rud. 938-1044; Stich. 1-47, 
129-42; Trin. 627-716; Ad. 81-140, 288-98, 447-516, 719-62; Hun. 817-909; Heaut. 53- 
174; Phor. 193-230, 639-81, 685-711, 930-89. In the first of these the contrast is very 
slight, Leonida merely showing greater initiative than his fellow-slave. 
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language, but differing in respect of assurance or the lack of it. To 
illustrate: The similarity of traits is conscious on the part of the per- 
sons, for Mercury explains that the intrigue in which he is taking part 
requires him to adopt Sosia’s character (266-69) : 

et enim uero quoniam formam cepi huius in med et statum, 

decet et facta moresque huius habere me similis item. 

itaque me malum esse oportet, callidum, astutum admodum, 

atque hunc telo suo sibi, malitia, a foribus pellere. 


The contrast, however, is evident in the traits named and the feelings 
admitted: 
294: nullust hoc metuculosus aeque; 
295: timet homo [both spoken by Mercury] 
335:  timeo, totus torpeo [spoken by Sosia] 
302-4: agite, pugni, iam diu est quod uentri uictum non datis: 

iam pridem uidetur factum heri quod homines quattuor 

in soporem conlocastis nudos [boast, spoken by Mercury] 

: nisi actutum hine abis, 
familiaris, accipiere faxo hau familiariter [threat, by Mercury] 


The brief scene between Antiphila and Bacchis in the Heauton 
timoroumenos 381-409 is almost wholly concerned with contrasting 
the two girls. Antiphila, the modest and chaste, speaks only two lines 
to the fifteen of her more aggressive companion, and another five half- 
lines to indicate her rapturous, swooning joy at seeing her beloved. 
And those two lines, prim and prudish as the sternest dowager could 
ask, put an effective period to the fulsome praises and feigned humility 
with which Bacchis cloaks her self-satisfaction. She praises An- 
tiphila’s beauty, character, and moral conversation; assures her that 
it is to her interest to be chaste, whereas in her own case her lovers, 
inflamed by her beauty, do not permit her that pleasure; admits that 
when her beauty fades she will be deserted, whereas Antiphila will be 
bound only more closely to her single lover by mutual ties and com- 
patibility. The contrast has been specific. Antiphila’s reply contrasts 
as specifically (396-97) : 


nescio alias: mequidem semper scio fecisse sedulo 
— 
ut ex illiu’ commodo meum compararem commodum. 


When they catch sight of Clinia staring at them Bacchis wonders in- 
quisitively and professionally who the youth is, while her less sophis- 
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ticated comrade faints happily in his arms. Even in so short a scene 
(and Antiphila does not enter again) this technique of contrast has 
presented her sufficiently for her part in the comedy. 

The contrast between two persons is no less vivid when the poet 
puts them in different scenes, so contrived that similar natures would 
reveal similar reactions, but they react in opposite fashion. The most 
striking case of this sort of thing is in the Samian by Menander: 
Demeas, thinking he has heard sure proof of foul play between his 
son and his concubine, argues the evidence with himself, restraining 
his passion until he feels certain he has reached the truth, then ejects 
Chrysis. His neighbor Niceratus learns facts of much the same kind 
about his daughter; in a passion he rushes like a madman to act first 
(kill his daughter and her child), and afterward to inquire into the 
truth of the matter (Sam. 1-183, 202-70). The interval between the 
incidents in no way lessens the effectiveness of the contrast between 
the two characters, which is heightened besides by the part Demeas 
plays in the second scene, commenting on the inflammatory nature 
of his old friend and opposing his actions until he can judge more 
calmly. 

Two cases similar in technique, if less striking in content, occur in 
Terence. In the Hecyra, Laches shows his irascible nature in his brutal 
way of rebuking his wife while holding her responsible for the separa- 
tion of their son and his wife (Hec. 198-242) ; three hundred lines later 
the other father, Phidippus, in his turn rebukes his wife on the same 
grounds, but mildly by comparison (ibid., 523-65), so that from the 
contrast we agree with his own estimate of himself (270 f.): “ego sum 
animo leni natus: non possum advorsari meis.’”’ However minor an 
incident this is, it indicates the basic difference between the two men; 
and its very insignificance from the point of view of plot enhances its 
value as technique for the portrayal of character. In the Adelphoe 
(517-39, 551 f., 687-712), Aeschinus and Ctesiphon have both entered 
upon amours without the knowledge of their fathers: Aeschinus wants 
to do right, blushes to admit a wrong to his foster-father, out of af- 
fection and unwillingness to hurt him or fail to win his approval; 
Ctesiphon wants only to indulge his own fancy and conceal his acts 
from the father he fears. Both of course deserve reproof, but the weak 
selfishness of the latter wins less sympathy than his brother’s embar- 
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rassment. Incidentally, their opposite attitudes toward the possibility 
of being discovered emphasize the contrast between the two fathers 
also. 

Some of Plautus’ comedies show similar technique: in the Mostel- 
laria, Tranio fills the plot with his intrigues against his master. When 
Theopropides learns the truth, in 1066-1107 he attempts in his turn 
to use intrigue to catch his slave. The scene is contrasted cleverly 
with lines 609-89, where Tranio turns each mischance to his own ad- 
vantage, as here Theopropides tries to do—and fails. The contrast 
brings out the stupidity and self-conceived cunning of the old man over 
against Tranio’s quick cleverness at intrigue (but lack of foresight; 
his success is only temporary). Comparable in their use of this tech- 
nique to the contrasted scenes in the Samzan mentioned above are two 
in the Amphitruo, where first Sosia is the victim of a situation that 
deprives him of his identity (Amph. 248-462, 551-632), then his mas- 
ter is treated likewise (ibid. 676-854). Their reactions show Amphi- 
truo strong and unyielding, in spite of evidence, and furiously angry 
withal at being balked, while Sosia the coward yields, after a struggle 
to be sure, to superior force, to save himself from a beating at the 
price of admitting what he knows is not true. In each case Mercury, 
impersonating Sosia, disputes the identity; in each case the victim 
suffers physical violence; in the later scene the presence of Blepharo 
and Jupiter for a part of the time adds dignity, which is altogether 
lacking in the earlier scene, and the position of the persons involved 
and the seriousness of the relations to each other cause the scene to 
close on a note of real tragedy. 

Naturally this device is rare since it requires approximately similar 
scenes to form a valid basis for the comparison. Where used it is very 
effective. 

The types of contrast considered so far have shown the differences 
between persons; the same technique is used in presenting a single 
individual. First, a character may change, actually or in pretense. 
Any actual changes of character take the form of a description of the 
person’s apparent disposition as it was before the action of the play 
begins, contrasted specifically or by implication with his present ways. 
The earlier goodness and present corruption of Philolaches are dis- 
cussed both by Grumio in dialogue, in the absence of the subject 
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(Most. 29-31), and by the young man himself in solo (ibid. 133-56) ; 
the contrast reveals him as not bad but weak in yielding to momentary 
impulses. In the Andria, Chrysis belongs to the background preceding 
the time of the play; the characterization of her is largely presented by 
Simo’s account of her change from respectable life to the profession of 
courtesan (And. 74-79). Like the change in Philolaches is that in 
Phaedria in the Eunuchus, with the addition of emotional instability; 
it is expressed by Parmeno’s comment, in solo, contrasting his master’s 
present and earlier condition (Eun. 225-27): 
di boni, quid hoc morbist? adeon homines inmutarier 


ex amore ut non cognoscas eundem esse! hoc nemo fuit 
minus ineptu’, mage severu’ quisquam nec mage continens. 


In the Heauton timoroumenos, both old men have changed. Chremes 
is a moralist and admonisher; but when in his cups he has betrayed 
himself, as his son reports, as a guondam reprobate (Heaut. 219-22); 
and Menedemus himself narrates his earlier harshness and present 
change of heart, which has led him to the determination to indulge his 
son’s wishes to any extent whatever (zbid. 99-112, 464-66). 

A few times changes occur before the eyes of the audience, but 
such are assumed. Yet the conversions of Demea and of Truculentus, 
pretended though they are, throw into deeper relief their natural 
harshness (Ad. 855-985; Truc. 673-78). Furthermore, these are pre- 
sented by the means already discussed. 

An erroneous description of one person in a play by another sharp- 
ens the outlines of the character under consideration by a contrast of 
the true and false traits. Alemena, Demaenetus, Mnesilochus, Antipho 
of the Stichus; Callicles of the Trinummus; Pamphilus of the Andria; 
Chremes of the Heauton; Bacchis of the Hecyra—all are at some time 
believed to be different from whai they really are.!. Alemena, Callicles, 
Chremes, and Bacchis are wrongfully accused, unless the last, as well 
may be, is to be understood as intentionally misrepresenting herself to 
accomplish a kind purpose. Further, Callicles of the Trinummus calls 
himself lenient, Demipho of the Mercator preaches morality, Chremes 
of the Heauton preaches lenity, but all three act in a fashion contrary 
to their words: Callicles is stern, Demipho is a rascal, Chremes is 


1Amph. 711-13; Asin. 856-63; Bacch. 385-404, 456-62; Stich. 18-20; Trin. 
1094 f., cf. 1125 f.; And. 91-99; Heaut. 664 f.; Hec. 158 f. 
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self-deceived.! On the other hand, Artotrogus (Miles 21-23) is under 
no delusion as to the contrast between his flatteries of the soldier and 
his private opinion of him, but being a parasite feels no shame. For 
the Hecyra, Siess,? following Donatus, calls attention to the contrast 
between the characters assigned to réles in this play and those usually 
assigned to these rdles. What is more, Laches himself describes his 
wife as the typical mother-in-law of comedy (Hec. 198-204, 209-13), 
although all her acts contradict his words. 

Finally, there is apparent self-contradiction in certain rédles, which 
brings out different sides of a complex nature. To the persons of the 
play Euclio can seem little less than a madman when at one moment 
he drives the cooks from the house with blows and threats and the 
next sends them back in perfect unconcern; the audience knows 
that circumstances have changed—before, his gold was in the house; 
now, he has it beneath his cloak (Aul. 406-48, 449-59). The contrast 
between his treatment of Lyconides and the latter’s slave (ibid. 628- 
60, 731-77) epitomizes what is seen elsewhere in his rédle: He bullies 
dependents and cringes before his superiors. It is unnecessary to dis- 
cuss all such cases; a few need some explanation. The self-contradic- 
tion in the character of Dordalus is unimportant since he is mere cari- 
cature for the sake of the plot (Pers. 470-547) ; that in the réle of the 
Virgo in the same play is only apparent—the keen wit shown in the 
intrigue must be native to her; her prudish moralizing, which at first 
sight is incompatible with such wit, must be the result of her narrow 
life (cbid. 329-99, 621-50). Trachalio’s bold insults to Labrax in the 
Rudens 713 ff. are conditioned by the present protection of Daemones 
and his lorarii and therefore do not contradict the cowardice of verses 
657 ff. The generosity of Epignomus to Stichus, beside his refusal to 
be generous to Antipho and Gelasimus, suggests justice (Stich. 423-25, 
594-95, 482, 496, 561-62). The inconsistency in Phaedria’s character 
(Eun. 1063-66, 1083), in agreeing to permit the soldier’s attentions to 
Thais after opposing them so bitterly, is hard to explain except as a 
means to satisfy even the soldier at the end of the play; only this 
should be added, that the relations between amator and meretrix do 
not conventionally exclude other amatores, and the well-regulated 

1 Truc. 775-77; Merc. 61-78; Heaut. 940-42, cf. 151-57; Merc. 46-78. 

2 Op. cit., XXIX, 305-18. 
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youth, if he is satisfied, should feel no jealousy if the meretriz satisfies 
others also.! 

To the question as to what réles admit the use of contrast, a com- 
prehensive answer can be given: We find it in all réles from the pro- 
tatic Grumio to the protagonist Demea. And no one author among 
those whose plays furnished models for Plautus and Terence possesses 
a monopoly of its use; it appears to a noticeable degree, for instance, in 
the Bacchides and the Adelphoe, the models for which are attributed to 
Menander; in the Trinummus and the Mercator, which are traced to 
Philemon; in the Casina, which goes back to Diphilus; to say nothing 
of the plays that cannot be ascribed with any degree of certainty to 
specific Greek models. 

No less prominent a device for the portrayal of character is repeti- 
tion. I shall first examine the uses of this motive in the Aulularia, a 
play in which it abounds, then inquire to what extent it appears in 
other plays. The very nature of the Aulularia—a succession of in- 
cidents to display Euclio—makes all occurrences of the motive count 
for character portrayal; and this basic structure of the play is in itself 
a case of repetition with variations: repetitions of Euclio’s attempts 
first to safeguard, then to recover his treasure; variations in the meth- 
ods which he uses. To safeguard it he (1) hides it in the house and 


watches it, then (2) bids his slave lock the house while he is out, (3) re- 
moves it and carries it around with him when the cooks invade the 


house, (4) buries it in the precincts of Fides when he cannot avoid 
going on a drinking party, (5) changes its hiding place when his sus- 
picions are aroused; to recover it after it has been stolen, or he thinks 
it has, he (1) searches Lyconides’ slave, (2) complains to Lyconides 
and accuses him, (3) contests possession of it when its whereabouts 
have been revealed. 

Within this general structure of repeated obstacles to the quiet 
possession of his treasure is found repetition of specific motives, each 
time with heightened emotion. The play opens with the violent ejec- 
tion of the slave Staphyia from the house (A ul. 40 ff.), that the master 
may investigate the safety of his gold: threats, blows, outcry; halfway 


1 Apparent self-contradiction is the means employed to reveal the fawning of 
Chaeribulus (Epid. 323-25, 378), the impetuosity of Agorastocles (Poen. 129-41), the 
calculating rapacity of Phronesium (Truc. 542-44, 588-92), the maternal affection of 
Sostrata (Heaut. 614-65, 1003-23). 
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through the play comes the ejection of the cooks, with still greater 
violence (ibid. 406 ff.). The running-to-look motive is most often em- 
ployed: (1) after Euclio drives Staphyla from the house (65-66), (2, 3) 
twice while he converses with Megadorus (202-3, 242-50), (4) after he 
drives out the cooks (444), (5) when the cawing of a crow has roused 
his superstitious fear (624-27), (6) while he is in the act of searching 
the slave (655-60). The variations consist of the occupations inter- 
rupted by his sudden and unexplained exits, while he leaves his inter- 
locutors puzzled: twice he drives workers from their work; twice he 
leaves a neighborly conversation; he breaks away from preparations 
for a wedding; he leaves off searching the slave he believes guilty of 
theft to look for possible accomplices. Again the successive episodes 
present a climax. 

Even within an episode the author secures repetition of details. 
In 629-54 the miser first searches the slave, making him hold out his 
hands; then demands a confession; next searches him again, feels his 
pallium and his person, makes him hold out his hands again during the 
process; and, at last, being unsuccessful in his repeated searchings, 
demands once more the return of his property. 

The motive of repetition is carried even beyond the confines of the 
play by the report in the Prologue (37-39) and again by Staphyla 
(67-73) that the master’s erratic actions have been repeated in the 
past to the point of having become customary. There is no need to 
remind anyone who has read the play of the effectiveness with which 
these numerous repetitions delineate the suspicious and terrified miser- 
liness of the protagonist. 

Alongside of repetition in action the author uses verbal reiteration. 
When Megadorus finally convinces Euclio that he is asking the hand 
of his daughter in good faith, the father’s suspicion of his neighbor’s 
motives leads him thrice over to urge the warning that the girl brings 
no dowry (238, 255-56, 258). When he intrusts his precious pot to the 
guardianship of Fides, thrice over he implores the deity to keep it safe 
(608, 611, 614). Throughout the play there is recurrent harping on the 
theme of money: Euclio’s thoughts run uncontrollably in that direc- 
tion, a sure index of his suspicions. To the harmless question “ain tu 
te ualere?” he replies: “pol ego hau perbene a pecunia” (186); when 
asked what he is muttering about to himself he answers: ‘‘meam pau- 
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periem conqueror” (190); when Megadorus, suitor for his daughter’s 
hand, inquires whether he knows his age, he admits: “‘scio esse gran- 
dem, item ut pecuniam” (214). In 216 he meets his neighbor’s suave 
politeness with a suspicious aside: “aurum huic olet”’; in 240 he gives 
away his secret: ‘‘eo dico, ne me thensauros repperisse censeas’’; when 
urged to dress up a bit for his daughter’s wedding, he refuses on the 
grounds of poverty (541-44); on the same grounds he decides to buy 
no provisions for a feast on that auspicious occasion (371-87); and 
when he learns that the betrothal is broken his fury knows no bounds, 
for this betrothal has been the cause of his losing his gold (786).! 

To what extent does this motive recur in other plays? Clearly it is 
suited to develop a theme like that of the Aulularia. Is it suited to 
other themes? The plot of the Casina, like that of the Aulularia, con- 
sists of repetition: a series of vexations prepared by Cleustrata against 
her erring husband; the Bacchides turns on the repeated deception of 
Nicobulus; the Epidicus duplicates the motives of buying a sweetheart 
and discovering a long-lost daughter; the Menaechmi repeats the 
situation of mistaken identity several times; the Mostellaria, again, is 
a succession of devices to keep Theopropides from entering his own 
house and discovering his son’s dissipation; the Truculentus presents 
Phronesium in her relations to a succession of lovers. Of the plays of 
Terence the Adelphoe is based on repetition almost to the same extent 
as the Aulularia, showing the reactions of Demea to successive reports 
of the misdeeds of his sons, with much repetition of episodes; the 
Hecyra shows Pamphilus offering one excuse after another to avoid 
either receiving back his wife or betraying her secret, and Laches en- 
deavoring just as persistently to secure her return. These are eight of 
the twenty-six Latin comedies, all dependent on the same basic 
motive; and in every play except the Menaechmi the repetition is 
significant for the presentation of the principal characters, particularly 
so in the Bacchides, the Mostellaria, the Truculentus, the Adelphoe, 
and the Hecyra. 


1 Still another variation of the device of repetition is that stylistic repetition in 
vocabulary which reveals social classes, a matter that needs detailed study on its own 
account. For instance, the unlettered Euclio seems to have few synonyms at his com- 
mand. But this is a matter of diction, beyond the limits of the present study (cf. Le- 
grand, pp. 325-44). 
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Repeated episodes also are found to be freely employed. In the 
Amphitruo, first Sosia then Alemena attempts to convince the hero 
of the truth of what he knows cannot be so (Amph. 551-632, 676-854), 
to say nothing of the duplicate scenes in which first Sosia and then his 
master are deprived of their identity, scenes in which, as already in- 
dicated, their contrasting natures react differently. In the Miles glori- 
osus, the boasting, flattering, philandering scenes are repeated ad 
nauseam,! particularly amusing is the duplication in 1219 ff. by Acro- 
teleutium of the farce of awestruck and amorous devotion to the soldier 
which Milphidippa plays earlier (1036-87). It is hard to imagine a 
more effective way of emphasizing the soldier’s susceptibility and 
gullible stupidity. The narrow-minded Demea of the Adelphoe breaks 
into new lamentations on learning of each new calamity,? with the 
effect of a climax; on the other hand, in his self-complacency he allows 
himself to be soothed and actually overjoyed twice by Syrus’ lying 
praise of Ctesipho (Ad. 402-19, 554-68). The busybody motive recurs 
throughout the Heauton timoroumenos in Chremes’ réle;? and in the 
réle of Demipho of the Phormio irascibility and dependence on his 
brother’s advice keep cropping up.‘ Such repeated episodes drive in 
effectively the traits they are intended to reveal. 

Repetition of details within an episode is no less frequent in the 
comedies in general than in the Aulularia. One interesting case shows 
Sosia, and Mercury masquerading as Sosia, both revealing the same 
pert wit (Amph. 366-69; cf. 539-41, 518-21). So striking a detail as 
the lapsus linguae of Lysidamus, which results from his overmastering 
desire to secure Casina, is thrice used (Cas. 367, 673, 702). The simi- 
larity of father and son in the Epidicus is emphasized by recording the 
same motive in the case of each (106-8, 166-73); the son’s friend re- 
bukes him: 

praeter aetatem et uirtutem stultus es, Stratippocles. 


idne pudet te, quia captiuam genere prognatam bono 
in praeda es mercatus? quis erit uitio qui id uortat tibi? 
1 Miles 1-78, 946-50, 1047, 1063, 1074-82; 9-71, 959-68, 1041-43, 1052-55, 
1227-42, 1382-85; 60-66, 1105 f., 1111-13, et al. 
2 Ad. 82 ff., 355 ff., 485 ff., 540 ff., 719 ff., 787 ff. 
3 Heaut. 53-93, 168-72, 211 f., 498-502, 508 f., 595, 759, 861, 868-72. 
4 Phor. 231 ff., 257 ff., 287 ff., 348 ff., 423 ff., 930 ff., 460 ff., 776, 810 ff. 
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and sixty lines later the father’s friend rebukes him in surprisingly 
similar terms for a similar matter: 
Plerique homines, quos quom nil refert pudet, 
ubi pudendum est ibi eos deserit pudor, 
quom usust ut pudeat. 
is adeo tu’s. quid est quod pudendum siet, 
genere gnatam bono pauperem domum 
ducere te uxorem? 


Nine times the motive of generosity, with his brother’s possessions 
and person, in Demea’s final victorious scene, drives home the sar- 
donic humor of the narrow old moralist (Ad. 883-982). The boorish 
stupidity of Davos is revealed by his wooden repetitions of the same 
complaints of injustice in the Arbitrants of Menander (141-58; ef. 
Loeb, The New Greek Comedy, p. 61); in a single scene Demea thrice 
loses his temper and thrice promises not to (Ad. 135, 137, 140); 
Agorastocles finds expression for his impetuosity by this technique 
(Poen. 255-352, 1228-79). An array of other instances of the same 
sort of thing shows that the device is not unusual.! 

In the Phormio 567-75, and the Cistellaria 283-97 are incidents in- 
troduced to prepare the way through anticipatory delineation of char- 
acter for later and more vital use of the same motives, i.e., in Phormio 
796 ff. and Cistellaria 639-50. In the one play Demipho’s headstrong 
persistence is introduced in the earlier passage in his questioning of his 
brother about matters which Chremes is obviously unwilling to dis- 
cuss, and the same trait in the later passage is made the basis of a very 
amusing scene in which the presence of Chremes’ wife during the in- 
quisition intensifies his embarrassment many times over. In the Cistel- 
laria, Alcesimarchus stages a scene of mock insanity first, in prepara- 
tion for a later one that reads dangerously like real insanity. 

Reports of repetitions, such as occur in the Prologue of the Aulu- 
laria, are employed in Asinaria 888 f. and Menaechmi 531 f. for the 
same purpose: to show that the action presented is not isolated, but 
is an expression of settled character. 

Verbal reiteration recurs in the parasite scenes in general, in the 


1 Epid. 112-17, 320-36; Pseud. 103-7, 114-18, 381 f., 202-6, 507-15, 522-29; Rud. 
963-1044, 1277-57, 1323-37 (where Gripus contests possession of the vidulus with a 
succession of claimants); Stich. 472-96, 547-69, 585-624; Heaut. 948, 971, 975, 1013, 
1050 f. (where Menedemus indulges in his tendency to domineer). 
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constant harping on the ideas of hunger, mendicancy, and humiliating 
dependence; but these réles make little pretense of character portrai- 
ture, and therefore the appearance of the device in them is of little 
interest here. It is significant, however, in the Heauton timoroumenos, 
where Chremes’ réle is marked by reappearances of a keyword on the 
lips of different persons of the play: moneam (58), monere (169), moni- 
tore (171), mones (592), hic adiutor meus et monitor et praemonstrator 
Chremes (875), besides repetitions of the idea in other words. The 
same device is employed extensively and with less delicacy in the 
Miles gloriosus also; of the soldier are used repeatedly such terms as: 
gloriarum pleniorem (22), gloriosus (88), istam gloriam (1245); ex- 
pressions indicating his vanity over his supposed beauty: forma regia 
(10), wirtute et forma et factis inuictissumis (57), tam pulcher (59), 
tuam pulchram pulchritudinem (959) ; expressions indicating his belief 
in his own irresistible attractiveness to women: amant ted omnes muli- 
eres neque iniuria (58), itaque omnis se ultro sectari in Epheso memorat 
mulieres (778); and another group from the opposite point of view: 
qui consectare qua maris qua feminas (1113), words which echo the 
same phraseology as is found in the foregoing group, but reversed in 
application to indicate his own amorousness; then such phrases as: 
erw’ meus ita magnus moechus mulierum est (775), or the less specific 
minus has res studeant (1437), the concluding words of the play, in- 
tended, therefore, to re-emphasize the dominant impression which the 
author wishes to make.' In this verbal reiteration authors have an 
obviously effective device. The excessive use made of it in the Miles 
gloriosus forms a part of the uproarious fun of that comedy; the skil- 
fully inconspicuous use made of it in the Heauton timoroumenos is 
consistent with the more delicate artistry of the characterizations in 
that play. 

Contrast and repetition become closely related devices in those 
cases in which similar scenes or motives are employed in a single play 
in order to allow the characters who participate to display opposite 
reactions. 
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1 See also Miles 777, 968, 68, 63, 998, 1037 f., 1042, 1172f., which relate to his 
beauty; 91, 1047, 1231, 1223, 1264, 1390, of his attractiveness to women; 924, 1436, of 
his amorousness. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


THE SENSE OF TASTE IN TIMAEUS 65B-66C 


We must consider first how those things which we omitted in our previous 
discussion of saps are possible, namely, the particular affections of the tongue. 
They also, as indeed many others, occur through contractions and expansions, 
though they are, more than others, due also to roughness and smoothness 
[Tim. 65C]. 

Thus Plato enunciates the general principle: all taste is due to yvpoi, 
which at 60A are defined as “mixed water,” and include wines, oils, honey, 
and verjuice; and differences in taste are largely due to the roughness or 
smoothness of the particles in the thing tasted. It is generally supposed that 
Plato means earth-particles to account for all tastes,! but the following con- 
siderations will show that this view is mistaken: 

1. Though it is true that earth-particles, occurring in different substances and 
differently arranged, can differ in smoothness, though they are composed only 
of cubes, it is obvious that the different elements will differ far more in this 
respect. 

. The yhiva péon of 62D2, which are there said to enter the mouth, are only 
mentioned in connection with the bitter tastes mentioned in that paragraph, 
and nowhere else. Though all saps contain a great deal of water, there is no 
indication that they all contain a large degree of earth. 

. If the particles which cause pungent tastes in the head by rising to the nose, 
etc. (65D), are earth, they must be understood to change into fire. This is 
admittedly a gross contradiction of the fundamental principles of Timaeus’ 
physics, where the earth cubes cannot be converted into any other element. 


It would seem that the grammatical and textual difficulties have made 
commentators miss the construction of the whole. I will therefore explain 
what I consider this construction to be: after enunciating the general prin- 
ciple of the genesis of taste as above, Plato goes on to deal in detail with four 
different cases: 

a) Bitter and astringent tastes [65C6-F:4j: 80a yey 
b) Pungent tastes [(65E4-66A2): ra dé 77 

c) Acid tastes [(66A2—B7]: rap 5& abrav 

d) Sweet tastes [66B7-C7]: cburacw 88 rots 


doa piv.... 7a 87H .... Toav 8 airév refer to three different tastes, 
and yniva wépy, being in apposition to dca, only applies to the first kind of 


1A. E. Taylor, Commentary on Plato's ‘‘Timaeus,”’ p. 466, “All tastes are due to 
the special character of the earthy particles tasted”; for a discussion of the passage see 
pp. 464-70. See also his translation. In this he agrees with Martin (Etudes sur le 
“*Timée’’ de Platon), Stallbaum, Archer Hind, and Rivaud. 
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xvpos discussed. In this first case only are we concerned with earth-particles. 
There is nothing to indicate that they have anything to do with other tastes. 
We may well find that they are due to altogether different particles. We will 
now examine each of these sections in turn: 


65C6-E4: dca pev yap elovdvra epi ra prEBLA 


Whether or no these pA¢B.a are nerves, we have here a system of conduits 
from tongue to heart. Perhaps Timaeus feels that earth would work its way 
down. The words however would seem to indicate that these yyiva pepy act 
on the orifice of these conduits from outside, and thus cause it to contract. 
This is what happens in the case of dark colors, which are said to be ddeAda 
to the astringent tastes we are now discussing. The larger particles contract 
the visual ray from outside, while the smaller hot particles act from inside the 
visual ray (67D-E), just as the particles discussed below (66A) are definitely 
said to enter the conduits, and the words used there («is 5¢ ras orévas PA€Bas 
évdvoyevwv) seem to point to a deliberate contrast. eicwvra of course means 
to enter the mouth, not the conduits. We may also point out that in the 
parallel case of colors there is no doubt that we are dealing with particles of 
different elements. 

tovrwv in 65D4 is best taken as objective genitive after pumriuxd, with 
Taylor and Shorey,’ though it might be a partitive referring to yyiva pépy. 
But this does not affect the main position. 

Apart from the interpretation of zep/, there is no serious disagreement in 
this section, but the point I wish to emphasize is that all the details in this 
section only apply to the various bitter tastes defined in the following lines, 
namely, orpuvdva (astringent), atornpd (harsh?), muxpa (bitter), and dAvuka 
(salt). The construction is then: dca pév, yyiva pépy, ciovdvra epi ra HrAEBua, 
eis TA VOTEpa... . €umimrovTa.... cuvayer Ta PrAEBia x.7.r. 

65E4-66A2: ra 5 rH Tod oréparos Oepudrynte Kowwvhoavra Kal deavoueva bx’ 
abrod, suvexrupobpeva Kal radu abra avrixdovra 76 dcabeputvar, pepdyeva re bad Kovpdrn- 


Tos &vw mpds Tas THs Kehadis alcOjces, TéuvovTa te ravd’ drdcos dv mpoorinrp, did 
Tatras Tas duvdpes Spyuéa wavTa Ta ToLadra ehéxOn. 


We have seen that it is generally thought that Timaeus is still speaking 
of particles of earth, and we must then suppose that these undergo some 
mysterious transformation into fire, for their behavior is undoubtedly that of 
fire-particles. But this earth cannot do. As I understand it, however, we 
have finished with earth, and are now concerned with another substance. 
This substance is described by the words ra 8 19 rod ordpartos . .. . Kowwvy- 
cavta which Stallbaum translates “quae vero cum oris calore calorem 
habent communem,” that is, a sap which contains a great deal of heat or fire 
which is struggling within. The sap is pounded by the fire-particles in the 
mouth, which thus sets free the fire within the sap. Thus liberated this fire 
behaves as we would expect it to—it rises to the head, it cuts things about, 

1 American Journal of Philology, X, 73. 
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and it causes a pungent taste. Translate this section: ‘But those [saps] 
which share the heat of the mouth and are pounded by it, being burnt and 
in their turn burning that which heated them, are carried upward by their 
lightness to the senses of the head, and cut everything with which they come 
into contact, and because of these properties they are called pungent.” 

The difficulty of the sentence in 66A2-B7 is well known, but it has been 
increased by unnecessary emendations. The most tempting of these is 
Schneider’s, who reads 76 & ai trav for rév 8 airy of all the manuscripts. 
This emendation has been adopted by both Burnet and Taylor. But if, as I 
hope, we find the subject of the sentence elsewhere, it will become unneces- 
sary. Lindau suggested reading éyévrwv for éxovra, and in this he is followed 
by Stallbaum (though not in his text), Archer Hind, and Shorey; Taylor 
keeps éyovra but also correlates it with the preceding genitives. The words 
doa dépos are then taken to be equivalent to (rots pépeot) Goa dépos (eri) by 
Taylor, following Stallbaum and Archer Hind. But this is surely very harsh. 

Though I scarcely hope to find a definitive solution of this venerable 
puzzle, I think the following considerations should be helpful. We must 
realize once again that the earth-particles of 65D2 have nothing to do with this 
sentence, and we must look to this sentence itself for the kind of substance we 
are dealing with. I think we find this information in the words dca dépos 
ouppetpiav éxovra, i.e., those which have a proportion of air corresponding 
to the earth-particles in the narrow conduits, and I would take these words 
as the subject of the sentence. We are now dealing with the effect of air on 
the organ of taste, as we previously dealt with that of fire and that of earth. 
(Note that I am using earth in the sense of Martin’s terreuz, i.e., a mixture of 
earth and other things. Martin very properly warns us against confusing 
yewdns and yyivos [II, 286]). The genitive rav airav can now be left as a parti- 
tive genitive. Putrefaction is thought to be due to the transformation of the 
water (the predominant element of any yvpés) into air, and this gives point 
to mpodrcAerrvopevwv. 

All the infinitives after a 59 are rightly taken by commentators in con- 
junction with dore. Plato was intending to speak of substances which have 
the right proportion of air for certain effects, and having once used adore, he 
put all the results in the infinitive, and not only woety which properly de- 
scribes the subject. 

a 8)... . xaBapas is, as Shorey remarks, an explanatory parenthesis; 
it indicates that air has an effect on water as well as on earth-particles. 

Compare the account of substances going rotten in 66D. 

Keeping the readings of all the manuscripts, we will now translate: 

And when these same saps are lightened by corruption and enter the narrow 
veins, such of them as also have a proportion of air corresponding to the earth- 
particles which are found there, so as to cause these to move and to be jostled, and 
being jostled to leave their positions, to occupy new places and leave other places 
hollow as they cluster around the entering particles—and as water is clustered 
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round the air and hollow, whether pure water or mixed with earth, round hollows 
of water are formed, watery vessels of air; and in the one case, that of pure water, 
the hollows are transparent and are called bubbles, and where it is earthy, moving 
together around and being raised, they are called seething and fermentation— 
and the cause of these affections is called acid. 


The section 66B7—C7 refers to such “saps as are predominantly water.” 
These, being akin to the structure of the tongue, restore normal conditions, 
and are therefore sweet. We are here dealing with particles of water. While 
present in all xvpo/ it is only in this case that they get a chance to act effec- 
tively. 

The conclusion we come to is that Timaeus deals with four different classes 
of taste, each of which occurs when one element predominates: in the first 
case, earth; in the second, fire; in the third, air; and, finally, water. The view 
that all taste is due to particles of earth is therefore clearly mistaken. Here, 
as in the case of smell and sight, different kinds of affections are caused by 
different elements. In this way it is much easier to account for contraction 
and dilatation, also for differences of roughness and smoothness, and we have 
seen that these are the two principles to which all tastes are due. 

G. M. A. GruBE 
Trinity CoLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


PERIPOLOI AT SICYON 


“Out of Africa comes ever something new,” runs an old saying. This time 
it is the information from a papyrus document that the ancient city of Sicyon 
had border police, or peripoloi. Hitherto it had been thought that peripoloi 
were a peculiarly Athenian institution, and our information concerning them 
did not antedate the fifth century. Now we discover them in Sicyon in the 
time of the tyrants, that is, the seventh century. The papyrus furnishing 
these new and important data is one of the ““Oxyrhynchus Series” of Grenfell 
and Hunt ({London, 1915], XI, 1365), and it has been more recently pub- 
lished by Jacoby in his Fragmente der griechischen Historiker (Berlin, 1926), 
ITA, 504-5.! It is only a fragment of a text which has been conjecturally 
ascribed to the authorship of Ephorus. In the interest occasioned by the 
bearing of the fragment on the history of the Sicyonian tyrants, scholars have 
lost sight of its interest in military history. The discussions of the papyrus 
by Grenfell and Hunt, and by Jacoby, disregard what it says about the 
peripolot. Geyer in his article on Sicyon in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopddie 
(II [2te Reihe], 2528-45) makes no mention of peripoloi, nor does Skalet in his 
recent book on Sicyon.? Busolt’s Griechische Staatskunde,’ the newest and 


1 According to the system of reference recommended by Jacoby, this is FGrHist. 
105 F2. 


2 Ancient Sicyon, with a prosopographia Sicyonia. Baltimore, 1928. 
3 Miller’s Handbuch (2 vols.; Miinchen, 1920-26), IV, 1, 1. 
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most complete manual of Greek political antiquities, discusses the peripolot 
of Athens, but does not allude to those of Sicyon.! 

The nature of the wepuroAca at Athens has been frequently treated by 
scholars since Boeckh. It was the merit of Paul Foucart in 1889? to establish 
the distinction between the peripoloi of the fifth century, mentioned by 
Thucydides and the writers of Old Comedy,’ and the ephebic peripoloi of the 
late fourth century. The former were foreigners and mercenaries; sometimes _ 
in the early fourth century young Athenians seem to have served.‘ The 
Athenian citizen who led these troops was called a peripolarch (mepirddapxos).5 
The duty of the patrols was a general policing of Attica. After 336-335 
they were supplanted by the Athenian ephebi, who had now been organized 
for military training and were required to spend the second of their two years 
of training in patrolling the border, with headquarters in the various border 
forts.6 Their leaders in this patrol duty were sophronistai, not peripolarchs. 

It is obvious that the peripoloi of Sicyon are to be compared with the 
Athenian patrols before 336-335, rather than with the ephebi during their 
second year of training. Those who have striven to prove that the peripoloi 
of fifth-century Athens were ephebi’ will find no basis for their argument in the 
parallel with Sicyon. That a system of ephebic training existed in Sicyon in 
the seventh century before Christ no one will assert. The function of these 
Sicyonian peripoloi was general patrol duty, as in Attica: trav wepurodAwv tov 
ppovpovvtwy tiv xwpav.® The case of Orthagoras, later to become tyrant of 
Sicyon, is like that of Aeschines, later to become a great orator at Athens. 
Both served in their youth,® when they were poor and unknown, in the mili- 


tary police of their country. Aeschines’ career as a patrol was unimportant, 
but Orthagoras distinguished himself in fighting off a border raid of the 
Pellenians, and was rewarded by being elected peripolarch, or captain of the 
patrols. This was for him a stepping-stone to higher distinctions, for he 
proved again successful against the foe, and after some time was made 


1 The Daremberg-Saglio Dictionnaire has no article on peripoloi, nor does the word 
appear in their index volume. 

2 Bull. de Corr. Hell., XIII, 265 f. Reference should also be made to a detailed 
and excellent study of the Athenian peripoloi by G. L. Selchau, ‘‘De peripolis Atticis,”’ 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Filologi, X (1891), 209-16. 

3 Thue. iv. 67.2, viii. 92.2; Ar. Av. 1177; Eupolis Fr. 341 (I, 438 [Kock]). 

* Aeschines FL 167. 

5 The repiré\apxos is mentioned only once, so far as I can ascertain, in Greek 
literature: Thuc. viii. 92.2. Five inscriptions allude to peripolarchs: IG, II, 1%, 204, 
1. 20; ibid., 1193; ibid., 1260; ibid., 1219; and ibid., 5, 1219b. The papyrus discussed 
above adds to the lexicography of the word. 

6 Aristot. Const. Ath. 42. 4. 

7E.g., J. O. Lofberg, Class. Phil., XX (1925), 330-32. Cf. the refutation of Lof- 
berg’s arguments in Forbes, Greek Physical Education (New York, 1929), pp. 119 ff. 

8 L. 25 of the papyrus. 

® Aeschines FL 167: & walédwy pév yap draddayels weplrondos ris xwpas rabrns tye 
vounv. Cf. the papyrus, ll. 22-26: éred) 5¢ rv raliwy waphddakev jAtklav, yerduevos 
Tav wepirddwy Tr. 
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polemarch. The breaking off of the papyrus fragment leaves unknown the 
remainder of his advance from the kitchen of his father, who was a cook, to 
the tyranny of Sicyon. 

Military historians may well heed this extension of our knowledge con- 
cerning peripoloi.: Police or border patrols were not exclusively Athenian; 
if they existed in Sicyon, they very likely were known in many other cities. 
If Sicyon had such a patrol system in the seventh century before Christ, 
Athens may have had one just as early. Scholars must enlarge their horizons 
in future discussions of the peripoloi. 


CLARENCE A. ForBES 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


PHASELUS ILLE ITERUM (CATULLUS, C. IV) 


The practical objections to the usual and immediately plausible view 
that this boat was bought by Catullus for the return journey from Asia, and 
later laid up in the Lago di Garda, were first stressed by Baehrens and West- 
phal, and are summed up most recently by C. L. Smith, Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, Volume III, and Cichorius, Festschrift fiir Hirschfeld, 
page 467. Briefly, these are: considerations of expense, inconsistency with 
ce. xlvi, geographical difficulties both at the beginning and at the end of 
the voyage, the implied and ordinarily inexplicable lapse of time, and the 
complete absence of any expression of direct personal interest—an absence 
particularly striking in such a poet as Catullus. The force of these different 
arguments is variously appraised, and no agreement is reached about the 
location or the owner. Baehrens, relying on the Bernese scholia, Verg. Geo. 
iv. 289, assigns the boat to an otherwise unknown Serenus, and places it in 
the Lago di Garda; Westphal to someone other than Catullus, and places it 
in some undetermined lagoon on the Adriatic coast; Smith assigns it specu- 
latively to Catullus’ father, and places it in the Lago di Garda; Cichorius, 
boldest of all, to some Bithynian friend, probably a Roman, named Serenus, 
and places it in the lake of Apollonia, in Bithynia, denying that the place- 
names necessarily refer to a single voyage, especially as the boat has had a 
long and honorable career, and the opposite view would seem to make its 
maiden voyage its last and only one. 

All these views, however, though stressing the element of quotation, 
regard the poem as a totally original production. But if we compare this 
with other votive epigrams, it is a somewhat remarkable thing that while 
those in which the object offered speaks in the first person are not uncommon, 
it would be difficult to find another in which its words are thus formally 
quoted, as if by one auditor for the benefit of others. Out of the 358 dedica- 
tory epigrams in Book VI of the Palatine Anthology, for example, there are 
forty in which the offering is represented as speaking directly; not one that 
presents a parallel to this poem of Catullus. No one can help being struck 

1 Kromayer-Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Rémer (Miinchen, 


1928) (Miiller’s Handbuch, IV, 3, 2), p. 48, pay scant attention to the zeplroXo: of 
Athens, and do not remark their existence in Sicyon. 
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by the prominence of this element in Catullus’ poem. It is as if he were look- 
ing directly at the boat, and acting as its interpreter. There may be nothing 
startling about this attitude to a modern, but in comparison with the direct 
speech of ancient votive epigram it is an element of striking novelty. Catullus 
may well, of course, have been such an innovator; but certainly if this is an 
ordinary dedicatory epigram it is a remarkable departure from type. But 
with this exception the poem reads exactly like a dedicatory epigram. If it is 
not that, what is it? Might it not be exactly what grammatically it seems to 
be, a quotation of a dedicatory epigram? Note how the effect of quotation is 
insisted on, all the way through: “ait fuisse’’ (1. 2); the repetition, ‘ait 
phaselus”’ (1. 15); the added “dicit”’ (1. 16); the light drollery of the unusual 
“negat negare” (Il. 6, 7); and the final lines, “‘seque dedicat tibi, etc.”” The 
whole poem, moreover, has a certain sportive lightness of movement, as if 
dashed off in a moment of high spirits, more as a jeu d’esprit than a serious 
composition. 

What is there, then, to preclude the idea that Catullus, seeing somewhere, 
anywhere, this old boat hauled up on shore, with a dedicatory tablet bearing 
a Greek epigram much to the same effect as this poem, should have thus 
reproduced it for the amusement of himself and his friends? We know that 
this practice of extempore versification was a favorite pastime in the poet’s 
circle; also that Catullus was fond of translating from the Greek and actually 
did a great déal of it. ; 

One might\therefore on this assumption imagine Catullus and his friends, 
during the journey to Bithynia, visiting the country estate of some friend of 
Memmius, say on the Greek side of the Adriatic; or if we follow Cichorius, 
on the Bithynian Lake, during their year of office. Here they see, drawn up 
on the shore of some quiet and remote lagoon, an old boat, a famous clipper 
in its time, but now laid up ashore and dedicated to the Dioscuri in a Greek 
epigram that also brings to the attention of the gévos, the hospes, the record 
of the boat’s past performance, and history, as in the boat’s own words. 
Catullus, his fancy caught by the scene and the-poetry, dashes off this Latin 
version, perfectly comprehensible to his friends on the spot. That he should 
make no more of the setting of the incident than he does, in the final publica- 
tion, is quite comprehensible if it was not himself that arranged and pub- 
lished the collection; in any case, it is not out of keeping with ancient literary 
custom. 

This explanation, while sacrificing, it must be admitted, some of the 
personal interest of the poem, at least does downright violence to none of the 
data, and gives perhaps a more adequate explanation of some of them. 

L. A. MacKay 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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THE ELEUSINIAN TAX DECREE 


In my article “The Athenian Calendar and the Argive Alliance”’ (Class. 
Phil., XXTV [July, 1929], 239) I suggested that the tentative date proposed 
by Koerte for IG, I?, 76, must be changed. I proposed to date it tentatively in 
420/19, if it is, as Koerte believes, to be placed after the Peace of Nicias. We 
know from JG, I’, 76, itself that it was passed in the year previous to a civil 
year in which the month of Hekatombaeon was intercalated instead of the 
usual Posideion. In any case, the tax decree can come only in a year preceding 
an intercalary year. Meritt! has shown that Antiphon’s speech zepi rot xopevrod 
must have been delivered in the year 419/8. Jebb? incorrectly dated it “‘soon 
after the Sicilian disaster.’’ The evidence for the date of the speech as given 
by Meritt is as follows: 

1. Erechtheis held the first prytany, and the defendant had served as one 
of the prytanizing officers until the next to the last day of the prytany (par. 
45). 

2. The month of Hekatombaeon was full (i.e., thirty days), and twenty 
days of Metageitnion had passed before the defendant was indicted (par. 44). 

Meritt accepts the reading of efxooe and follows the suggestion that the 
words “more than fifty’ are a rhetorical exaggeration. With the aid of this 
evidence he formulates the equation Prytany I, 36=Metageitnion 21. In 
other words, the senatorial year 419/8 (Prytany I, 1) began on Hekatom- 
baeon 16. By means of his table of correspondences (p. 118) he found that 
419/8 was the only year in which this chronological correspondence existed. If 
this be true, we discover that the second month of 418/8 was not another 
Hekatombaeon but the customary Metageitnion. It is now evident that we 
can no longer date IG, I?, 76, in 420/19. I have also shown that 418/7 was an 
ordinary year. Consequently the inscription cannot be dated in 419/8. The 
earliest possible date for the Eleusinian tax decree, as it is recorded in JG, I’, 
76, is therefore in the spring of the year 418/7, if it is to be dated after the 
Peace of Nicias. I have shown in my article, mentioned above, that 417/6 is 
an interealary year. The only years in which the decree could have been 
passed are 418/7, 417/6, and 415/4. Although I have not been able to assign 
it to any particular year, it is now evident that it cannot be dated in the years 
421/0, 420/19, 419/8. Internal evidence militates against a date after the out- 
break of the war in Sicily. 

JacoB GEERLINGS 

UNIvERSITY oF UTAH 


1 The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century (Harvard, 1928), p. 121. 
2 The Attic Orators, I, 63. 
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PLATO SOPHIST 255C AND 16 d&ooov 

GAN’ oluai oe ovyxwpeiv Tov Ovrwy Ta pev adTa Kal’ aitd, Ta Se mpds GAAa 
AéyeoOa. Apelt is quite right in saying that ara caf’ atra here has nothing to 
do with the occasional designation of the ideas by this and similar phrases! 
but is a purely logical name to distinguish absolute from relative terms.? He 
also correctly refers to Hermodorus ap. Simpl. 248. 2 in confirmation of the 
statement that the Platonists made much of this distinction. But he falls into 
a strange error when he refers to it the statement of Eudemus in Simpl. Phys. 
98. 1 that Plato by introducing 76 docov solved many problems: IAarwv re 
yap cicdywv 70 diced mods aropias éXvoe. The context alone shows that by 
To &uooov Eudemus meant Plato’s habit of distinguishing the double meanings 
of words. Eudemus’ statement is preceded by the words éori dé ds éouxe 75 
dpilew Exarrov, rocaxa@s A€yerat, tpaTov mpds dAnVeuy. That is almost exactly 
what Plato himself says in Luthyd. 277E: rparov yap, &s pyor Ipddios, epi 
évopatwv épboryros pabeiv Set. For the context there shows that Plato is play- 
fully attributing to Prodicus his own principle that we must begin by distin- 
guishing the double meanings of words. For he proceeds at once to show 
(277E-278A) that the two sophists have confused Cleinias by means of the 
double meaning of pavOavew. Plato’s attribution to the sophists of a serious 
pedagogical intention in this is no more seriously meant than is his reference 
to Prodicus. It has however misled Hermann Mayer,’ who attributes the dis- 
tinction between pav@dvew and cvvévac to Euthydemus and inquires whether 
he got it from Prodicus. 

To return to Apelt’s note, his error arose from the scholion on the Cate- 
gories, Brandis 47 b 26, to which he refers. The scholiast is reporting the 
. opinions of philosophers who think the Aristotelian categories too numerous’ 
and reduce them to two. Some, e.g., to essence and accident, Xenocrates and 
Andronicus to xa’ atra and mpos ru. Apelt has confounded this duality of the 
categories with the 76 ducoov of Eudemus, saying, ‘nam vocabulo di:ocov aperte 
notatur haec distinctio.”’ 

For the rest, Eudemus is not the only writer to employ 76 d:ocov for the 
double meaning of words. Cf., e.g., Simpl. Phys. 115. 28, otre yap 76 rodAaxas 
éAcyev ovdeis, dAAG TAarwv rpdros 76 duocdv cionyayev (repeated 120. 9), Dexip- 
pus in Categ. 18. 2; Alex. in Top. 154. 11; 96. 29; 119. 16; 84. 29; and many other 
passages in the commentators. 

Pau SHOREY 


1Cf. Symp. 211B 1, Phaedo 65C abr} xad’ airny, 78D 5, Tim. 51B, C. 


2 Cf., however, my article, ‘‘Recent Platonism in England,’’ AJP, IX, 287-88, fora 
protest against the un-Platonic use by some moderns of aira xa’ abra eldn adjectivally 
to denote a particular class of ideas, and also, for a similar confusion between mpés re 
and some special uses of rpds &4\AnAa, my Unity of Plato’s Thought, n. 222. 

+ ‘*Prodikos von Keos,’’ in Drerup’s Rhetorische Studien, p. 33. 


4 Ibid., 47 b 25: &dor 5 kar’ &AXov rpdmwov alrivrar thy wepirrérynta.... 





ENDALL KERFOOT SMITH, David Benedict professor of Greek 
literature and history in Brown University, died on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 26, after a serious illness of more than a year’s duration. 

Professor Smith was a graduate of Harvard University, from which he 
received the degrees of B.A. in 1904, A.M. in 1906, and Ph.D. in 1909. He 
was an instructor in the classics at Harvard University until 1915, when he 
was called to Brown University as assistant professor of Greek literature and 
history. In 1923 he was advanced to the rank of associate professor, and in 
1927 he succeeded Professor Francis G. Allinson as David Benedict professor 
of Greek literature and history and chairman of the Department of Greek 
and Latin Classics. Professor Smith was a member of the managing com- 
mittee of the American School of Classical Studies in Athens and the author 
of a number of papers in the fields of Greek archaeology, epigraphy, and 
drama. 

The faculty of Brown University at its meeting on December 4, 1929, 
adopted the following resolution: 

Professor Smith’s scholarship showed the unusual combination of conscien- 
tiousness and brilliancy, his teaching held inspiration with no sacrifice of accuracy. 
At Harvard, his Alma Mater, and at Brown, where he immediately made himself 
known and cherished, he gave eagerly to his students, whose response was warm 


and sincere. Lover of ancient Greece, he showed quick understanding of the 
modern Greeks, to whom he was a diplomat of the new type which we are learning 
to term “ambassador of good will.” French culture, too, he assimilated naturally, 
and his study and teaching of Greek drama gained much from his familiarity 
with French literature and his converse with French scholars. 

The Faculty of Brown University expresses its strong sense of loss in the 
death of a scholar, teacher, and friend, and its deep sympathy with his family. 
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A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry Grorce LIDDELL and 
Rosert Scott. A new edition revised and augmented through- 
out by Henry Sruart Jones with the assistance of RopERIcK 
McKenzir. Part III: d:aXeypa—étevredorns; Part IV: é&evro- 
véw—Onoavprorixos. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927 and 1929. 


The third and fourth parts of the new Liddell and Scott deepen our 
admiration for the immense material so compactly presented and the astonish- 
ing accuracy with which it is edited and printed.1 I have no new words to 
contribute from papyri and inscriptions, and will not list here the obvious 
adverbs and prepositional phrases from later writers that are perhaps in- 
tentionally omitted. 

Again I note the silent correction of errors and omissions in the old 
edition, e.g., S.vv. 

dudAAakts, Suapaprupia, exOeors, évépye, Exxabaipw, eaipeiobar, eopbarpus, 
émiBodrr, eriotatikds, ErEepeoTiKas, EmoTpepw, émioTpEMTiKds, ErLovaros, eeTds, 
HAtkia, Hployxeros. 

Again I mention a few inadvertences or omissions which I have noticed 
in turning the pages: 

dagvy: add many later examples of the technical use in logic derived 
from Pl. Plt. 259d. 

ddacxdpevos mroA€uoo (II. xvi. 811) is not ‘trained, skilled in war,’ but 
‘being initiated,’ learning what Virgil calls the rudimenta. 

dun ‘weak spot, flaw in metal’ (Pl. Spt. 267e). This misses the applica- 
tion in Plato and the frequent latter technical use in logic. Cf. my note supra, 
X, 452 to which add Plotinus v. 2. 1 and many passages in the commentators 
on Aristotle. 

ro duacov: here, too, more is needed on the technical logical use in the 
later writers. Cf. e.g., supra, p. 80. 

dwrvi{w does not, I think, mean ‘fall asleep’ in Simplic. in Phys. 1258. 25. 

dpis: the proverb drs Spvds is overlooked; ef. supra, XV, 403. 

érei we mp@rov éagas (Il. xxiv 557) is not ‘as soon as thou hast dismissed 
me.’ 

eloayyeAca add in sense éxayyeAia, inscription in Ziebarth Aus dem griech- 
ischen Schulwesen, p. 11. 

véov 8 évayeipero Ovpdv (Il. xv. 240) is not ‘he gathered fresh courage.’ 

1 Cf. Classical Philology, XXI (1926) ,263 and 365. 
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More is needed on the colloquial use of éxdorore. 

yeitovwv rodAXol éradpov (Pind. Pyth. 3. 36) is not gnomic. 

ei 8 éredv dy etc. (Il. vii. 359) is not ‘if thou speakest true.’ 

Kaxois émxidvate Ovyov (Hdt. 7. 140) is not ‘spread a brave spirit over 
your ills.’ 

The phrase é¢’ qpiv seems to be omitted. 

éxOeors is much improved but is still inadequate. 

émurAoxy misses the rhetorical meaning; cf. scholiast on JI. i. 595 and 
Rutilius Lupus, p. 8. 

éxeivos in Aristoph. Nubes 195 does not mean 6 deiva. It means ‘teacher,’ 
‘that one,’ as the Pythagoreans said; cf. supra, XII, 436. 

€xmodwv misses mapex’ éxroduv (Aristoph. Wasps 949). 

€\xw misses Aristotle’s use for forcing a meaning or straining a classifica- 
tion. 

évapyeu. is insufficiently treated. 

évexa. omits évexa tov; cf. supra, VIII, 229-30. 

ti cot GAXo évvot 7d pnya (Pl. Huthydem. 287c). I doubt if évvoeiv can be 
so used. The right text is voe?. 

évrevapevor THv dppoviay (Aristoph. Nubes 968) is not ‘pitching the tune 
high.’ 

efus: not enough is said on the stoic and rhetorical senses of the word. 

eopxéopar misses the title of Aristides’ oration Kara raév éopyoupévow. 

érawveiv (Pl. Ion 536d—541e) is not ‘declaim publicly.’ 

éfod0s Misses yuvatkds é£odos. 

épyov 5¢ podvov in Semonides 7. 24 is the unidiomatic and probably wrong 
text. épywyr is right. 

Add éxBeBnxorws (Simplic. de An. 52. 5). 

Add rhetorical sense of éxavépOwors; cf. Volkmann Rhetorik der Griechen 
und Rémer, p. 496. 

éroiuos misses év éroiuw (Anth. Pal. 7. 622; Polyb. 2. 34. 2). 

ov émearpopy tus Hv (Eur. I.7'. 671) is not ‘to whom any regard was due.’ 

The article edxépaa is greatly improved. Cf. supra, XII, 308 f. and 23. 
415?. But s.v. edxoAt. Pl. Laws 942d is still mistranslated with Jowett and 
others ‘ease and lightness in moving.’ The meaning, as the context and Alc. 
i. 122a show, is ‘cheerfulness and uncomplaining acceptance of all the dis- 
agreeables of war.’ 

It is a trifle, but I do not think it good practice to omit words in a quota- 
tion with no warning of the omission. It may make no difference, but again 
it may destroy the metre or the syntax, as, e.g., érovpevoe ciow, Pind. Pyth. 
iv. 136, which is misinterpreted, and II. vii. 360, ei 8 éreov . . . . dyopeves 
where even the indication of the omission does not save from error. There are 
several such cases. 

Pau. SHOREY 
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The Day of Yahweh: A Study of Sacred Days and Ritual Forms in the 
Ancient Near East. By Witu1am ArtTHuR HEIDEL. New York: 
Century Co., 1929. 


In this book a classicist of international repute has turned aside from 
purely Greek studies and in so doing has given his fellow-classicists a remark- 
able example of the rich contribution that a true Hellenist can make in the 
field of comparative religions. At the same time he has given to the student 
and teacher of religions an illuminating research and compilation of data in 
comparative morphology. 

The subtitle indicates more clearly than does the main title the specific 
content of the work. It is a study of sacred days and ritual schemes together 
with associated ideas among all the ancient peoples of the Mediterranean 
basin. By itself the main title is somewhat misleading, for it suggests that the 
book is primarily a study of the Yahweh cultus of the Hebrew people. This 
cultus, because of its ampler records, is taken as the standard for painstaking 
and meticulous analyses and analogies in ritual among contemporary cults of 
ancient Near East deities. 

Following a clue which displaces the prevailing and Philonian idea that 
the weekly Sabbath, glorified by the Talmudic rabbis, was the focus of He- 
brew ritual, the author arrives at the unqualified conclusion that this ritual ~ 
was more intimately imbedded in the ancient pilgrimages than Hebraic schol- 
ars have hitherto believed. By a process of intensive comparison of minute 
and often apparently insignificant details, the author sets forth the underlying 
pilgrimage pattern of the festal term in outstanding ritual schemes. 

A general Introduction presents to the reader the main substance of the 
book and shows that the chronological development of Hebrew ritual con- 
sisted, in its antique beginnings, of a festal term with a repeated triduum, to 
which was added later a ’azeret (post-festal day), named the Sabbath. As a 
relatively late innovation, a hebdomadal week was established by priestly 
organizers with a seventh-day addendum, and to this pattern the existing 
festal terms were made to conform. 

A brief second chapter identifies this early festal term with the ancient 
pilgrimage. The etymology of both the Hebrew name for “pilgrimage,” 
which is hag, and its associate, the Arabic hajj, seems to refer to dancing in a 
circle, though a connotation of the word hag is ‘“‘wailing.”” This may explain 
the fast in connection with the latter. 

After following the author in chapter iii through the intricate complexi- 
ties of disengaging the observances of the Passover ritual from the fragmen- 
tary and varied narratives in which they are imbedded, the reader discovers 
the Passover ritualistic antecedent to have been in numerous lesser Passover 
festivals as well as in the oldest-recognized hag, the Egyptian exodus. As a 
rite de passage the Passover had a chronological meaning as well as a typo- 
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graphical, in that it marked the transitus from the old year to the new. Al- 
though the ordinary student is overwhelmed, as he reads, by the vast accumu- 
lation of details and cross-references, yet he finds described numerous inter- 
esting and important liturgical observances in the Passover schemes together 
with their counterparts in other ancient practices, among which are the Jason 
story in the Argonautica of Appolonius and the Roman Poplifugia. 

To the average reader chapters iv, v, and vi will seem refreshing after the 
exceeding refinement of the Passover chapter. The abundant data concerning 
the relation of the Transfiguration stories to Sukkot observances, of pente- 
costal first-fruits to the Christian Hilaria, and of the rites of Atonement to 
those of Good Friday, together with the accumulated analogues in Greek and 
Roman ritual schemes, will be of inestimable worth in arriving at the ritual 
significance of dies nefasti, and of specific acts and narratives. The Sukkot 
with its distinctive ritualistic feature of living in tents readily conforms to the 
hag pattern; but Pentecost, a wheat festival of one day’s duration with leav- 
ened bread, is not commonly so regarded. Though the Day of Atonement 
appeared relatively late in Jewish ritualism and exhibited a striking resem- 
blance to Babylonian and Persian New Year festivals, yet, to the mind of the 
author, this festival conserves more nearly intact extremely ancient Hebrew 
and Canaanitish popular New Year festal terms, more so even than “the 
haggim early adapted by the official cultus of Yahweh. More than any other 
Jewish festival it betrays its kinship with the worldwide rites de passage.” 

The author’s investigation of hag characteristics led him quite naturally 
into the controversy about early calendar-making. He differs from many 
scholars on the matter of calendar evolution and the regulation of the Sab- 
bath. Since the memorial haggim in all cases were connected with the turn of 
the year, the calendar undoubtedly grew directly out of the mo’adim of the 
hag, appointed holy days of rendezvous with Yahweh, and at different periods 
was probably associated with both lunar and solar phenomena. It was not 
until the second century B.c. that calendary provision was made, in Little 
Genesis (the Book of Jubilees), for the recurrent cyclical week punctuated by 
a seventh day, called the Sabbath. To this cyclical week, at priestly compunc- 
tion, the mo’adim of the customary festivals were made to conform. 

The last chapter, which the student of comparative religions cannot 
afford to neglect, presents in most readable form the syncretisms and similari- 
ties of rites and practices in the cults of deities with whom Yahweh was at 
times identified. It is a pageant of notable mergers, Set-Typhon, Cronus- 
Saturn, Dionysus, and Apollo, denoting a certain kinship, though the degree 
cannot be determined at present. 

Throughout the book the author is ever modestly mindful that he is a 
Hellenist making an explorative study in his neighbor’s field of research. One 
result is that he is charmingly disarming to adversely minded critics. At the 
same time he has produced a work of intrinsic worth to the critical reader be- 
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cause it has the particular advantage of the perspective of a competent out- 
sider. Furthermore, it performs a notable service to ambitious students in 
that it is an initial and basic study in a heretofore-neglected field. 

Since present available tradition reveals many competing ritual schemes 
existing side by side, perhaps no single scheme as a type can ever be deduced. 
When scientific technique becomes more adequate to the task of tracing the 
ultimate origins of practices and the derivation of ideas in prehistoric times, 
then can a history of ritual development be constructed. The relation of the 
literary pattern to the cultus scheme has not yet been explored, a relation 
which Usener seemed not to sense but which Professor Heidel believes existed 
in that the latter was made the frame for the former. He rightly insists that 
Old Testament scholars have yet to work out the relation of its literary periods 
to the imbedded ritual schemes and to the general outlines of history. 

It is encouraging to know that Professor Heidel’s pioneering work in the 
comparative study of east Mediterranean ritual schemes has already received 
signal recognition. He has been released from teaching duties at Wesleyan 
University and appointed to an especially created research professorship 
which will enable him to bring to completion and publication his researches 
concerning the beginnings of modern scientific and philosophical concepts. 
One of the outstanding weaknesses of our modern educational system in 
America is that it does not provide more of such opportunities for productive 
scholarship. 


Haroup R. WILLOUGHBY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Demosthenes gegen Aphobos: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Wirtschaft. Von Dr. WALTHER ScHWAHN. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1929. Pp. 46. M. 3. 


What is most striking about this latest study of a celebrated case is the 
attempt to determine every item down to the last drachma. Interest and 
amortization are figured from logarithmic tables, each amount is calculated 
with the utmost nicety and each guardian given his share (summarized in 
Table C), the annual production, costs, and profits of the knife-factory are 
analyzed to an obol (e.g., p. 30, n. 5). It may be said at once, if we can 
accept the results, this case has been completely elucidated and requires no 
further study. But the mathematics of modern accounting, admirable as it is, 
is still limited by the validity of its data, and these in the present instance are 
the author’s interpretations of the text, his inferences, and even hypothetical 
assumptions. In the last analysis the problem is philological, the constitution 
and interpretation of a Greek text, and only as we improve the text or inter- 
pret it more correctly do we move toward a solution. 

To take the first example (p. 4), the author would explain the discrepancy 
between Demosthenes’ appraisal of the property handed over at his majority 
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and the value put upon these items in the general inventory of the estate, by 
adopting, without acknowledgment, Schaefer’s view (I', 245; I?, 274) that 
the house is left out of account. This solution has been generally rejected be- 
cause the house is in fact categorically mentioned, and is not made more 
credible by the author’s observation that fourteen slaves at three minas each, 
plus thirty-one minas cash, come to seventy-three minas. 

The analysis of the general inventory (pp. 4 ff.) is fairly typical of the 
method and arguments found throughout the study. The author follows the 
majority of commentators in assuming that the sums of money listed under 
“idle property not in the house” (Dem. xxvii. 11) are interest-bearing invest- 
ments. The language of the text is decidedly against this, for they are defi- 
nitely put in the “idle” category, the small loans are daxexpnuevov (a word 
which properly, though not invariably, refers to loans without interest), 
and there is no mention of income, in striking contrast to the items of “‘active”’ 
property. In its favor are only the belief, not supported by evidence, that 
bankers paid interest on all deposits, and the presence of the shipping loan. 
The latter is easily accounted for by regarding it as a contract, similar to that 
in [Dem.] xxxiv. 23, by which Xuthus was bound to repay seventy minas 
against a smaller sum—perhaps a talent—which he had received; since the 
premium has already been figured, the amount is, for the purposes of the in- 
ventory, non-productive. In order to escape the difficulties inherent in the 
conventional interpretation, the author maintains (p. 6) that évepyd and dpya 
cannot mean “productive” and “non-productive” in the ordinary sense of 
producing income, because under the latter are included “die auf Zins 
gelegten Betriige”—petitio principit with a vengeance. He next defines the 
words as “‘Arbeitskapital,”’ “‘werteschaffendes Kapital,’’ as opposed to sums 
which bring in income “aber keine neuen Werte schaffen,”’ a distinction quite 
foreign to the simplicity of the economic ideas found in the orators and com- 
pletely at variance with the actual use of the words when they refer to money 
(e.g., Dem. xxxvi. 5; [Ivi. 29]). The way is now clear (p. 7) to make the “‘idle 
property not at home” into a separate third category—apparently unsus- 
pected by the orator—made up of “‘Zins- oder Sparkapital.’””? We next assume, 
without the slightest evidence, that the interest on the deposits and loans was 
12 per cent, and proceed to the interesting conclusion that Demomeles was 
engaged in industry, “da 12 v. H. aus dem Betriebe der Landwirtschaft 
nicht herauszuschlagen waren.’’ Proceeding from this same assumption, we 
find (p. 8) that the sum of eighty minas cash in the house is “ungewéhnlich 
hoch” (but ef. Lys. xii. 11); if so keen a business man as the elder Demosthe- 
nes, “der sogar kleinere Betriige von 2 bis 3 m auf Zinsen gab’”—this despite 
the clear statement that these were friendly loans and part of the “idle” 
property—left so much money lying idle, he must have had a special reason 
for so doing and it was probably intended to be his wife’s dowry. It is finally 
concluded, by a course of reasoning which I must admit I cannot accept, that 
Therippides got the eighty minas for the support of the family. 
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Having assumed “Sparkapital’’ at 12 per cent, the author has to explain 
why the one talent listed among the “active’’ items is not in its proper place 
in his third category. Although the text says plainly it was lent at interest, 
he assumes (pp. 13 ff.) that it was in the factory and closely tied up with its 
operations. By an instructive logical process it now becomes the sum of “‘ac- 
counts receivable,” and is made the basis for a series of assumptions regarding 
credit operations and customers which would be very valuable if there were 
the slightest evidence for their validity. Henceforth the talent figures without 
reservation as “‘Aussenstiinde.’’ Yet Demosthenes called it dpyvpiov & «is ra- 
Aavrov émi Spaxpyy Sedavecopevor. 

A familiar crux is the high value put upon the slaves in the knife-factory 
(Dem. xxvii. 9, where we get by subtraction 190 minas). The author adopts 
(p. 15), without acknowledgment, the punctuation proposed by Wolf, but 
rightly rejected by most editors, and takes the passage to mean that there 
were thirty cutlers, two or three of whom were worth five or six minas each. 
In support of this he repeats Wolf’s objections to the usual interpretation and 
adds arguments of his own. Some of these rest on error (deduction of expenses 
from net income) or assumption (that we know when and with what initial 
capital the business was founded). The sixth and last is a neat combination 
(half the slaves were sold; Milyas and the fourteen returned make up the 
other half), but it is not evidence, for we cannot be sure that the fourteen were 
all cutlers and may not have included house-slaves, possibly even the women 
mentioned in xxvii. 46. The value of the slaves is set precisely at ninety-seven 
minas, and the discrepancy of ninety-three minas is taken up by a purely 
supposititious item of unsold manufactured goods. 

This item must now be worked into the claims against Aphobus, and we 
turn (p. 18) to the summary in the second speech; the figures of Demosthenes, 
which are clear and approximately accurate, are thrown into sad confusion. 
The item of three talents, one thousand drachmas (xxviii. 13), which is ob- 
viously identical with that of xxvii. 39, is by a curious blunder taken to be the 
sum of the preceding items (pp. 18, 22). The five talents “principal,” which is 
in reality the sum of this and the preceding items (minus interest), is in- 
geniously made up as follows: “Sparkapital mit Zinsen (88+106=194m), 
Aussenstiinden mit Zinsen, zu einem Drittel gerechnet (20+24=44m) und 
einem Betrage von 69m, worin ein Drittel des Warenlagers (93/3 = 31m) nebst 
Zinsen (38m) deutlich zu erkennen sind.’”’ The depositions re-read here, ex- 
cept for the first and last, are those first introduced in xxvii. 17 (dowry, 80 
minas), 23 (two years’ income from the factory, 30 minas), 29 (loan on couch- 
makers, divided by 3, 15 minas plus), 33 (value of ivory, here charged to 
Aphobus, about 1 talent), 39 (108 minas acknowledged by Aphobus, plus in- 
terest). The principal sums amount to something over 290 minas; this 
Demosthenes rounds off as 5 talents principal, which comes with interest to 
more than 10 talents (cf. Buermann, Jahrb., CXI [1875], 820). 

Demosthenes here explicitly claims the ivory from Aphobus (xxviii. 13); 
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the author, although he states it was taken by Demophon (pp. 18, 13, and 
tables), claims one-third from each of the guardians. Misled by the plural in 
the orator’s comment on the first reading of the deposition (xxvii. 33), he has 
failed to see that the ivory belongs, not to the “joint peculations” (xxvii. 23), 
but to 60’ va pydé catarahOjva ravraracw nuderByrnxev. The loan on 
the couchmakers is the only item actually partitioned among the guardians. 

On page 11 it is estimated that the stock of raw materials on hand would 
last for eighty-two and one-half months. This is amazing arithmetic. The 
consumption, of ivory alone, came to four minas per month for the two fac- 
tories (xxvii. 31), the stock of ivory was something over a talent (ibid. 33). 
Apparently the author divided the total value of all materials (including iron, 
dye, wood, etc.) by the consumption of ivory alone, and magnified his error by 
misreading his figures, for ‘two and one-half”? reading ‘‘five and one-half’ 
talents. 

There are other similar instances of unfounded assumption, confusion, 
and error to be found in the course of the study, which cannot be discussed for 
lack of space, especially the conclusions growing out of the assumption that 
the elder Demosthenes founded the knife-factory with the fifty minas brought 
him by his wife (pp. 29 ff.), the inquiry as to whether instructions to lease the 
estate were or were not in the will (pp. 36 ff.), and the account of Demophon’s 
activities (p. 40). There are also not a few minor inaccuracies. 


GerorGE M. CatHoun 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The Neolithic Settlement: Excavations at Olynthus. Part I. By Grorcr 
E. Mytonas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1929. Pp. xvii+ 
108. 2 color plates, 94 figs. on plates. 


This book, which forms the first part of Professor David M. Robinson’s 
publication of his Excavations at Olynthus, is by a Hellene who for several 
years so ably served as bursar and in other important capacities at the Ameri- 
can School at Athens. After assisting Professor Robinson at Olynthus by 
taking charge of the Neolithic “domain,” Dr. Mylonas, already a graduate of 
the University of Athens, spent the year following the excavations at Johns 
Hopkins, where he produced this work and obtained his doctorate. Hence the 
early appearance of the work, published within a year after the completion of 
the excavations 

Following a Foreword by Professor Robinson (which, incidentally, con- 
tains a summary of the results of the Neolithic “dig,”’ given by the author on 
pp. 94-97) come a Preface by the author, the Table of Contents, and the List 
of Illustrations. The work itself is divided into seven chapters, following 
which are Abbreviations (p. 99), Selected Bibliography (pp. 101-2), and an 
adequate Index (pp. 103-8). The character and scope of the work may be 
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judged by the titles of the chapters: “i. The Site: Settlement, Stratification” 
(pp. 1-6); “ii. Architectural Remains: Houses, Potter’s Kiln” (pp. 7-18); 
“dii. The Pottery” (pp. 19-50); “iv. Figurines” (pp. 51-62); “‘v. Celts” (pp. 
63-75); “vi. The Smaller Finds”’ (pp. 76-82); ‘“‘vii. Affinities with Other Pre- 
historic Sites”’ (pp. 83-97). 

As is readily seen, the greater part of the work, with its thorough and 
painstaking description of each object, is for the specialist. But a “conclusion” 
comes at the end of each chapter, so that the reader who is not particularly in- 
terested in prehistoric minutiae may quickly acquire an idea of the main re- 
sults from the excavation of this site. 

After pointing out the importance of Macedonia, lying as it does between 
the North Balkans and Greece—I wish that Dr. Mylonas had not allowed 
America to change his “Hellas” to ‘““Greece’”’—the author describes the site 
of the Neolithic settlement at Olynthus in Chalkidike. Over it had been built 
houses of the classical period and later a Byzantine tower. In the undisturbed 
southwest part of the site, house-walls, pottery, and miscellaneous objects 
were brought to light. Three successive building-periods within the Neolithic 
age could be differentiated, a layer of ash separating the strata one from the 
other. 

One of the most interesting discoveries was the “‘potter’s kiln,’’ the earliest 
kiln discovered in Greece. This is described in detail (pp. 12-18) with the aid 
of a photograph and eight figures. 

The chapter (iii) on ‘‘Pottery’”’ is naturally the longest; the few more or 
less complete vessels—they are not all vases—and the sherds receive a most 
detailed description and, in some cases, owing to the pardonable enthusiasm of 
the excavator, a rather extravagant evaluation (“most perfect,’’ “most beauti- 
ful” [pp. 39, 43]). The pottery is classified in three main groups: “mono- 
chrome,”’ “incised,’’ and “‘painted’’; the characteristic ware of the settle- 
ment—“‘the perfection of the potter’s art’”’—is the “black polished ware” 
(pp. 34-35). On pages 49-50 the Olynthian Neolithic pottery is summarized. 

Welcomed by the specialist is the detailed treatment of the stone and 
terra-cotta figurines, celts, and miscellaneous objects. In these chapters (iv, 
v, vi) the author exhibits his extensive first-hand knowledge of prehistoric 
“small finds’’ plus, in the case of the figurines, some imagination. 

A most important chapter and-—certainly for the “layman”—the most in- 
teresting is vii (pp. 83 ff.), with its comparison of Olynthian remains with 
those from Thessaly, Macedonia, Thrace, Danube Valley, Black Earth Re- 
gion, and Asia Minor, and with the author’s conclusions. 

The first settlement at Olynthus is to be dated before 3000 B.c. and ante- 
dates the earliest settlement at Troy; its floruit is placed between 3000 and 
2900 B.c. These early Olynthian settlers were not Indo-European; their civili- 
zation, which shows affinities with that of many regions but particularly with 
Southeastern Thessaly and Northwestern Asia Minor, was derived in the 
main from the latter region. Some of these views might have been stated less 
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dogmatically, especially when ethnic relationships are involved. In the con- 
cluding “General Remarks” the author sketches the (probable) mode of living 
and history of the Neolithic “Olynthians,” and explains how the name of the 
Early Helladic (Bronze Age) site of Olynthos (the nearby Agios Mamas), 
excavated by Mr. W. A. Heurtley, of the British School at Athens, came to be 
applied to the present site by later Hellenic settlers. 

Dr. Mylonas has made a real contribution to our scanty store of knowl- 
edge about the Neolithic age in Hellas. One may not always agree with some 
of the assumptions that are stated as facts, or concur in the use of some super- 
latives, but, taken as a whole, it is a book for which the author and Professor 
Robinson are to be congratulated. The format, typography, and illustrations 
are excellent. It is regrettable that there is not a map showing the principal 
sites mentioned in the book, and references should have been made to Dr. 
Carl W. Blegen, who discovered the Neolithic pottery at Nemea (pp. 32, 88). 
Anyone acquainted with Professor Robinson’s meticulous reviews would ex- 
pect this work to be free from misprints, and it is. Strangely enough, the only 
word misspelled is one of Hellenic derivation, “graphite” (spelled “graffite”’ 
on pp. 49, 50, and in the Index, but correctly on p. 89). But the work is a 
striking tribute to Dr. Mylonas, who has produced such an excellent book, 
though written in a language other than his own. Obviously this work will 
have to be taken into account by the student of prehistoric Hellas. 


J. PENROSE HARLAND 
UNIvERSITY OF NortH CAROLINA 


Greek Lyric Metre. By Grorce THomson, M.A. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. 


Externally viewed, this book is an endeavor to encourage the (metrically) 
naive British student by the assurance that the metrical reading of Greek 
verse is not really very difficult and does not presuppose much technical 
knowledge of terminology and theories of metric. That is precisely what I 
have been teaching for many years. But here the resemblance ends. I tell 
my students that the indispensable minimum of technical preparation is an 
improving knowledge of quantities and an acquaintance with the names of 
the six or eight chief feet given in any Greek grammar. If in addition they 
remember the names of a few groups, such as Choriambic, Pherecratic, Ionic 
a maiore and a minore, Dochmiac and Glyconic, and Sapphic and Alcaic, so 
much the better.! 

But the feet, the quantities, imitation of the teacher, and the blessed 
words “dactylo-epitrite” and “logaoedic’’ which Mr. Thomson, relying on 
no higher authority than a note in Edmond’s Lyra Graeca (III, 617), says 
is now taboo, will teach the upper third of any class to scan quite tolerably 
Pindar and most tragic choruses, something I do not believe any class taught 

1 Cf. Classical Philology, XVII, 150; XIX, 190. 
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by the New Metric can do, though I have no doubt that well-trained British 
schoolboys who know their quantities will read agreeably and guess right 
more than half the time. Mr. Thomson says that the student’s difficulty in 
getting the right rhythm is a serious obstacle to the enjoyment of Greek 
poetry, and that much has been done to remove this obstacle by Wilamowitz 
and Schroeder. Now in fact, whatever else they have done, they have cer- 
tainly not done that. I know from a very wide practical experience that 
students cannot understand or use their schemes, and that some students 
of the University of Berlin nearly ready for their degrees could not recognize 
a Horatian Aleaic.! 

I speak of the New Metric, for though he is nullius addictus iurare in 
verba magistri, Mr. Thomson has not escaped its vogue. His method is to 
indicate not the feet, but what he considers to be the main subdivisions of 
the verse, by heavy underscoring. But in spite of his protest against the 
overelaboration of terminology, he himself gradually introduces a great many 
more terms than are necessary. These include not only the question-begging 
or meaningless tribal designations, Dorian, Ionian, Aeolian, but nearly every- 
thing except the forbidden Logaoedic. I note in turning the pages Prosodiac 
—too vaguely used to be helpful—Epitrite, Anacrusis, Anaclasis, Anacreontic, 
Iambo-Choriambic, Aeolian couplet, Tripody, Ennea-syllables, quick Doch- 
miacs and slow Dochmiacs, by means of which distinction he is enabled to 
treat as Dochmiac anything which either looks to his eye or sounds to his 
ear of Dochmiac quality, and to find “scattered hints of Dochmiac”’ in almost 
any Aeschylean Cretics and Trochaics. 

He is, as I have said, not a slavish follower of the New Metric, but his 
underlined groups are, with many capricious exceptions, often the schemes 
of Schroeder’s Pindar and Aeschylus in a new guise. He is not consistent, 
for in Glyconics he retains the Dactyl, which is anathema to the New Metric. 
But in the main he scans by Schroeder’s quadrisyllabic method, including in 
particular the abrupt, chopped-off final Bacchius.? 

The divisions of the lines and groups as he feels them he dogmatically 
assumes to be right and admitting of no discussion. He can hardly be un- 
acquainted with the objections clearly stated in Hardie’s book® as well as in 
my earlier paper. Mr. Thomson, however, is not interested in other people’s 
theory of metre. “Recite it aloud,” he tells his students, “marking the natu- 
ral pauses and word-groupings . . . . and the ear will grasp the rhythm.” 
Well, we all, including Dr. Schroeder, appeal to the ear in the last resort. 
But ears differ. And there is such a thing as testing and reconsidering the 
first impressions of the ear. Mr. Thomson does not seem to have done that, 
and I am tempted to disqualify the instinctive judgments of his ear by the 


1Cf. ibid., XX (1925), 342. 
2 Cf. my ‘“‘Choriambic Dimeter, etc.,”” TAPA, XXXVIII, 68, 78-79. 
3 Cf. Class. Phil., XVI (1921), 395-97. 
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fact that he begins his chapter on the phrase by scanning as Dactyls what he 
calls an Irish air taken from Stewart Macpherson’s “Form in Music,” a poem 
that begins, “Dear harp of my country, in darkness I found thee,” which is 
in fact one of Moore’s Irish melodies, and like most of the long-lined ones is 
as unmistakably anapeestic or ascending in movement as are the Anapeests of 
Swinburne which so many writers on metric (“God help them,” Swinburne 
and Sidney would say) persist in calling Dactyls.* 

I would not, however, dispose of Mr. Thomson’s book quite so summarily 
as that, for it raises many questions which are worth reopening so long as they 
are so often answered wrongly. The practical issue is, Shall we teach stu- 
dents to “scan”? by feet or by “phrase” and “cadence” and “‘sentence’’?? 
I hope it is unnecessary to add that when they have learned scansion they 
must unlearn it and learn to read. The question is, When they do analyze 
shall they analyze into feet or into the mainly quadrisyllabie groups of the 
New Metric and the ‘‘phrases”’ of Mr. Thomson? The only test of that, apart 
from the pragmatic test of teaching already mentioned, is the greater or less 
conformity to natural pauses, word groups, and word endings. I applied that 
test to Glyconics in “Choriambic Dimeter, etc.,’’* and I am confident that 
any student who will write a dissertation applying it to all Schroeder’s 
schemes will discover, as I did, that they violate the natural pauses more often 
and more seriously than a Logaoedic scansion by feet does. Mr. Thomson 
too, as already noted, appeals to the natural pauses, but his groupings vio- 
late them grossly. They repeatedly split words, divorce prepositions and 
adjectives from their nouns and particles from their clauses. Cf., e.g., on 
page 73, Pindar O. i. 1 and 6, on page 75, ibid. i. 24, év edavops Avdod IeéAozros 








azouxia! And on page 65 Sophocles OC 695 otd év ra peydAa Awpid vacw 





IléXoros wwrote BAaorov. It must be remembered that the phrasal or group 
pause in the wrong place, if it means anything and is actually rendered in 
recitation, is much more of a break in the natural order than the ending of 
a foot in continuous scansion. 

Mr. Thomson’s book, however, has another purpose, which for him is 
primary. This is the development from the suggestions of Headlam‘ of the 
doctrine of significant rhythm. By significant rhythm Mr. Thomson means 
not the occasional happy adaptation of sound to sense, observed by all literary 
critics who have sensitive ears, but the systematic use, as Wagnerian leit- 
motivs, of rhythms associated with certain feelings, the recurrence of the 
rhythm artistically accompanying the recurrence of the sentiment. This 
opens wide the door to fancy, system-mongering, and self-delusion. In the 
example quoted above from Sophocles (0.C. 695) Mr. Thomson’s scansion 


1 Cf. sbid., XIX, 171. 2 Cf. ‘‘Choriambic Dimeter, etc.,’’ op. cit., p. 78. 
3 Ibid., p. 75. 


4 Journal of Hellenic Studies, XXII, 209-27. 
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is apparently determined by the desire to have the Dorian isle of Pelops rep- 
resented by a Dorian Prosodiac. He, it is true, sometimes hedges by the 
warning that in many cases such nice correspondences are too difficult to be 
carried out consistently, that the lost music is required for the perception of 
others, and that in others the poets took advantages of purely conventional 
associations with well-known bits of song. These principles are elastic enough 
to cover almost anything. He also observes that the artificial triad, strophe, 
antistrophe, and epode made it especially difficult always to bring in the 
leitmotiv in the proper place. But he nevertheless endeavors to show that 
Pindar and Aeschylus systematically and consciously associate every impor- 
tant idea and feeling with its appropriate rhythm, cadence—call it what you 
will. 

To follow and criticize his proof of this would be to re-write at equal 
length his specimen analyses of two or three odes of Pindar and several 
choruses of Aeschylus. I cannot undertake that, and can only record my 
opinion that he is constructing a dogmatic system out of his subjective im- 
pressions, and that it would be better to discard the system and merely call 
attention in his teaching to the occasional felicities, whether intended or 
accidental. The history of the doctrine of metrical éthos, and the transfer- 
ence of tunes to words of different or opposite éthos, show how easy self- 
delusion is in this matter. For the rest, the question was already debated 
in antiquity, as the Herculanean fragments show. But Mr. Thomson does 


not debate; he affirms. 
Pau. SHOREY 


A Bibliography of the Works of J. B. Bury. By Norman H. Baynes. 
Cambridge University Press, MCMXXIX. 


Professor Bury’s enormous output of work, in addition to his four or five 
books, is dispersed through many not easily accessible publications, and this 
full record of it will be a great convenience to scholars who do not live within 
a shilling fare of the British Museum. The volume gives much more than the 
promise of its modest title, for Professor Baynes has woven into his brief 
memoir of Bury’s uneventful scholastic life a description, and in many cases a 
résumé, with extracts of his most important writings. The last half of this 
study, pages 63-117, is in fact itseif a valuable critical essay on Bury the 
historian and his philosophy of history. 

The Bibliography is swollen to 369 numbers by the inclusion of scores of 
exercises in Greek- and Latin-verse composition contributed to Kottabos or the 
Classical Review, notes on text criticism, and emendations, on which the best 
comment is Bury’s own confession, ‘‘A large number of these suggestions I 
should now... . decline to defend,’’ and at least a hundred book reviews. 

The books include the somewhat fanciful editions of Pindar’s Nemean and 
Isthmean Odes; the two volumes of the History of the Later Roman Empire 
(Bury’s name for Byzantine), the edition of Gibbon, a vast storehouse of 
erudition; the Student’s Roman Empire; the well-known History of Greece, in 
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various editions; a History of Freedom of Thought in the Home University 
Library; and The Idea of Progress, much discussed in recent years. 

An entirely critical study of Bury, if pushed a little farther than Professor 
Baynes attempts to carry it, would bring out more fully some of the con- 
tradictions at which Professor Baynes glances. The severely technical scholar 
was in his mood also the sentimental rhetorician of the essay “Anima Natu- 
raliter Pagana.’”’ The critical student of the original sources was a little too 
dependent on the latest hypothesis of his German authorities. The advocate 
of Greek- and Latin-verse composition as serving to develop “a subtle feeling 
for the aesthetic value of phrases”’ himself wrote Greek verses that the school- 
master would pass, but that have slight aesthetic value and no touch of 
subtlety or inspiration. The uncompromising rationalist and enemy of his- 
torical Christianity had his own articles of faith without which he could not 
face a blind and mindless universe. The scientific historian changed his mind 
a little too frequently, and when eager to make a point sometimes forced 
meanings on texts which they will not bear. But in view of the vast amount of 
useful work that Bury accomplished it would be unreasonable to insist on 
these human limitations. 

His life, as already said, was uneventful. He traveled in Greece with 
Bosanquet, extracts from whose letters and notes add greatly to the interest 
of this volume. He twice visited the United States, once to attend the St. 
Louis Congress, where I heard him read his paper on “The Place of Modern 
History in the Perspective of Knowledge” in a high, piping voice that rose at 
the conclusion of every sentence; and once to deliver the Gardiner Lane Lec- 
tures at Harvard on the Greek historians, which the present reviewer reviewed 
in the New York Nation, LX XXVIII, 516. 

PauL SHOREY 


Hellenistic Poetry. By AtFrep KOrts. Translated by JAcop Ham- 
MER and Mosss Hapas, with a Preface by Epwarp DELAVAN 
Perry. New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. $4.00. 


Mahaffy, who was very proud that he had read Apollonius of Rhodes, 
set the fashion of complaining that Alexandrian literature is neglected by 
the narrow, old-fashioned classicists. And the translators of Kérte’s well- 
known book justify their labor which needs no justification by repeating 
similar utterances of Tarn and Gillies. But the Bibliography which they 
have appended to this volume and which from the professional point of view 
of this journal is its most valuable feature would indicate that we are, after 
all, pretty well furnished in this regard.’ 

There is, of course, no lack of translations and commentaries of the 
authors that really count, Theocritus, Apollonius, and the Anthology, to whom 
those who please may add Callimachus and Menander. And there seems to 
be an ample supply of monographs and comptes rendus to satisfy any reason- 
able curiosity about the fragments and recent papyrus finds. However that 

1 Cf. supra, XX, 75 and 348. 
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may be, Professor Kérte’s book, intended not for scholars, but for the wider 
circle of German readers who can appreciate poetry even when it is presented 
in a foreign garb, will be in its English dress a welcome addition to the shelf 
which contains Couat, Susemihl, Wilamowitz, and Powell. 

A reprint of Professor Perry’s Preface would be a quite sufficient review. 
More specifically it might be interesting to compare Professor Kérte’s Me- 
nander with Allinson’s or Murray’s, his Apollonius with Mahaffy’s, his chap- 
ter on the Anthology with Symonds’. But time and space failing for that, I 
will confine myself to a few observations on the English versions substituted 
for the German translations with which the original text of Korte is profusely 
illustrated. They include a few new renderings by Professor Perry, Professor 
LaRue Van Hook, and Miss Adelaide Hahn. They have drawn on the 
Loeb Library for Menander and Callimachus; have used Way for Theocritus 
and Apollonius; Hallard for much of Theocritus; Sharpley for Herodas; and 
Wright, Leaf, Potts, Lawton, and others for the Anthology. In many cases 
they have fallen back on older and sometimes inferior translations which 
were all that were available or which brought out the special points empha- 
sized by Korte. Thus they have resuscitated Tytler for Callimachus and 
have used Lord Royston for Lycophron, MacGregor for parts of the Anthol- 
ogy, and C. D. Yonge for some fragments of Menander. The result, while 
not a notably distinguished, is an entirely readable and very useful volume. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Virgil and Spenser. By Merritt Y. Hucues. “University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in English,” Vol. II, No. 3. Berkeley, Calif. : 
University of California Press, 1929. 


So much has been written on the sources of Spenser that any new essay 
in this kind must rest its claims rather on the soundness of its resultant judg- 
ments than on the discovery of fresh material. Mr. Hughes is acquainted with 
and cites the bibliography of his subject, with the apparent exception of the 
late Frederick Ives Carpenter’s Spenser bibliography, and he somewhere 
mentions most of the valid as well as many of the fanciful “parallels” col- 
lected by the industry of his predecessors from Upton to Miss Nitchie.! But 
the mere enumeration of parallel passages is not his main interest. He is more 
concerned to determine how much they really signify for the history of Eng- 
lish poetical diction and for Spenser’s own thought, the structure of his poem, 
his style and criticism of life. 

Spenser of course had read his Latin poets and sometimes adds direct 
reminiscences of Virgil to imitations he found in French, Italian, and modern 
Latin imitators. But on the other hand Spenser was not a critical or erudite 
scholar, and he perhaps had access to few books in Ireland. A large proportion 
of the “parallel” passages noted by earlier critics are taken from Ariosto or the 
Pleiad with little if any contamination from Spenser’s personal memories of 

1 Cf. Classical Philology, XVI, 400. 
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Virgil. And the identification of what Virgil called mantelia (i. 702) with the 
Irish cloak, Mr. Hughes thinks, proves that he had probably long discontinued 
the habit of reading Virgil. 

One might illustrate the special danger of operating with uncritical 
“‘narallel’’ passages in the study of Renaissance literature by one of Lowell’s 
examples of Spenser’s supposed indebtedness to Dante. Lowell refers to 
Dante’s sedendo in piuma, etc. (Inferno, XXIV, 47), Spenser’s elaboration of 
the Idea (F.Q., II, iii, 40-41). But the line “Before her gate High God did 
Sweat ordain” shows that Spenser is thinking of Hesiod’s hill of virtue, while 
Dante is plainly thinking of Juvenal’s et venere, et coenis, et pluma Sardanapali. 

It hardly falls within the province of Classical Philology to follow the de- 
tail of Mr. Hughes’s discrimination of the direct influence of the Culex and the 
Eclogues from the secondary Virgilian touches common to all Renaissance 
epics. His main point is that much of the Virgilianism of Spenser merely re- 
flects the attitude of the age of Scaliger, Ariosto, Tasso, and Ronsard toward 
the epic and epic diction in general and Virgil in particular. From this are de- 
rived the architecture of the poem, the similes, the periphrastic and poetic 
diction, the allegorizing treatment of the story, the moralizing earnestness. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Early Christian Latin Poets from the Fourth to the Sixth Century. By 
Ortro J. KuHNMUENCH. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1929. 
$2.40. 


This will prove, as the editor hopes, a most useful addition to the ap- 
paratus of the collegiate teacher of Latin. The selections are much fuller and 
more representative than those given in March’s Latin Hymns, which is con- 
fined to hymns and devotes two-thirds of its space to the Middle Ages, and 
which Professor Kuhnmuench ignores perhaps because it is out of print. All 
the early Christian Latin poets from Iuvencus to Fortunatus are here repre- 
sented by adequate selections with the exception of Commodian, who with 
refreshing good sense is relegated to an Appendix with the comment (p. 429): 

His chief distinction is that he wrote a hundred years before the dawn of Chris- 
tian poetry, and that he used a barbarous form of hexameter, which has been the 
subject of endless discussion in modern times To say that such metrical 
monstrosities are the result of a deliberate substitution of accentual for quantita- 
tive stress is plain nonsense. 


The translation facing the Latin will make it possible to use the book in 
history courses and in surveys of Latin literature without sacrificing too much 
of the time that should be given to the greater classics. As Professor Kuhn- 
muench sensibly remarks, “You will not find in it the epic grandeur of an 
Aeneid, nor the exquisite finish of the Horatian Odes, but you will meet with 
some very agreeable surprises.” 

The texts are simply reprinted from Dreves and Blume for the Hymns, 
from the Vienna Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum and the Monu- 
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menta Germaniae historica, and, in the case of Prudentius, from the Delphini 
edition. The clearly written introductions and the brief explanatory notes are 
mostly limited to the needs of the ordinary undergraduate. There are forty 
or fifty helpful illustrations, mainly from early Christian art, and a sufficient 
bibliography is appended. There is, then, little that calls for further comment 
in Classical Philology, unless it be the vigorous protest (p. 239) against the 
prevailing notion that the De passione domini of the Pseudo-Lactantius is a 
Renaissance forgery. I may perhaps be permitted to observe that in Iuvencus 
Praefatio, line 17, nobis certa fides does not mean “our unshaken faith,” and 
that Paulinus of Bezier’s sola est senium quae nescit honestas cannot be trans- 
lated “only that is true beauty which endures.” 

In Paulinus of Nola’s paraphrase of Ps. 2 (p. 226, 1. 24) we must I think 
certainly emend dicite iustitiam to discite iustitiam. Though St. Paulinus had 
said 

nec patent Apollini 
dicata Christo pectora 


he could not forget his Virgil even when paraphrasing a psalm. 


PAUL SHOREY 


Cicero’s “‘De oratore’”’ and Horace’s “Ars poetica.”” By GrEorGE Con- 
VERSE Fiske with the collaboration of Mary A. Grant. “Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,” 
No. 27. Madison, 1929. 


The co-operation of Professor Mary Grant has made possible the publica- 
tion of this sequel to Professor Fiske’s study of Horace and Cicero’s Orator 
and his Horace and Lucilius. The collection of the material was mainly the 
work of Miss Grant; the arrangement and composition are Professor Fiske’s. 
At the time of the latter’s death he had virtually completed his first draft of 
the present work and a large part of the revision. Miss Grant has rearranged 
some of the topics, checked the references, and added the Bibliography, 
Summary, and Index. 

Professor Fiske abundantly proves what was antecedently to be expected, 
that there are many interesting coincidences both of thought and expression 
between the literary theories of Horace’s Ars poetica and Cicero’s De oratore. 
How far this was due to Horace’s reading of Cicero and how far to the use of 
common sources in the lost Hellenistic literature, I need not stop to inquire. 

The qualities of Professor Fiske’s book are those to which we have been 
accustomed in his work—the unwearied discursive amplification of all topics 
connected with his theme, the wide knowledge and copious quotation of the 
modern literature of the subject, and the extreme courtesy toward all shades 
of opinion. These traits may not always be compatible with the trenchancy 
which more incisive temperaments sometimes prefer. For example, in dis- 
cussing the alleged influence of Plato through Cicero on the conventional doc- 
trine of fixed literary kinds there is no distinct mention of the essential point 
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that Cicero’s Orator brings in the Platonic ideas solely to enforce the thought 
on which Plato also dwells that ideals as such have regulative value even 
though they may never be realized. Plato says it of the perfect state and 
Cicero repeats it of the perfect orator. That is all.! 


PauL SHOREY 


Pagan Regeneration. By Harotp R. WiLLovGuHBy. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. 


The title of this book must be interpreted by its subtitle, A Study of Mys- 
tery Initiations in the Graeco-Roman World. For the mysteries, the foreign 
cults, the superstitions as Lucretius, Professor Murray, and Mr. Benn would 
deem them are anything but regenerative in the judgment of modern rational- 
ists. Professor Murray describes the entire movement of religious thought 
after Aristotle as the ‘failure of nerve.”” And Mr. Benn finds already in the 
Bacchae of Euripides evidence of the gloomy and fanatical character of the 
disastrous reaction against Greek humanism and rationalism. Professor 
Willoughby, on the contrary, deprecates the vague, but widespread impres- 
sion that the age that saw the emergence of Christianity was religiously desti- 
tute and morally decadent. He attributes this impression largely to the exag- 
gerations of the Roman satirists and of Christian polemic. 

One might agree with him on this point and still doubt whether the pre- 
occupation with Mysteries and exotic oriental cults is symptomatic of a whole- 
some revival or survival of a genuine religious spirit. But it is not necessary to 
discuss so large and complicated a question here in order to appreciate Professor 
Willoughby’s excellent book for what it is—an extremely useful summary for 
the American student of what is known or surmised about the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, the orgiastic worship of Dionysus, Orphic religious ideas, the cult 
of the Great Mother Cybele, the rite of the Taurobolium, the religion of 
Mithras and of Isis and of the Hermetic writings. To these he has added a 
chapter on Philo which strangely omits all reference to the Chicago disserta- 
tion of Thomas Billings on The Platonism of Philo Judaeus. There are suf- 
ficient references throughout to the original sources, and a full and helpful 
bibliography is given in the footnotes and at the end of every chapter. 

I suppose it would merely date me as a belated Victorian if I deplored the 
style of the sentence that begins the suggestive final chapter on the social sig- 
nificance of mystery initiations: ‘All religions deserve to be evaluated by the 
pragmatic test of their functional significance for human society.”? John 
Stuart Mill and Grote were able to express all that they had to say about the 
“utility of religion” in much simpler language. But the advance of the sci- 
ence of religion has kept pace with the progress of educational psychology. 


Pau.t SHOREY 


1J may refer to my note in the New York Nation, CIII (1916), 238, col. I, in un- 
signed review of Harvard Studies, Vol. XXVII. 
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[The managing editor establishes this subdepartment because of the difficulty of 
procuring substantial critical reviews of all books, and the impossibility if they were 
found of printing them in our limited space. It is believed that brief but fair comptes 
rendus will prove more useful than a mere biographical notice. Contributions to this 
department should never exceed a page, and a paragraph is preferable.] 


Ancient Pagan Symbols. By E.isaBETH GOLDSMITH. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. 48 illus. $3.00. 


It is hard to understand why publishers of good standing should have 
allowed such a book as this to appear with their imprint. It is useless to seri- 
ous students of ancient religion and civilization, and I do not see how it could 
appeal to any readers except that class of people who have a feeble liking for 
what they consider “symbolism” and “the occult”’ but do not concern them- 
selves about the truth of the statements which an author makes, nor about 
the manner in which he presents his material. The following specimens will 
show that this judgment is not too harsh. 

From a paragraph about Zeus (p. 212): 

The thunderbolt in his hand typifies that he is the origin, beginning, middle 
and end of all things. He is heaven, earth, fire, water, day and night. His eyes are 
the sun and moon. He is space and eternity, the essence and life of all beings. He is 
sometimes represented in sitting posture in allusion to his immutable essence, the 
upper part of his body uncovered, typifying the upper regions of the universe, and 
covered from the waist down because in terrestrial things he is more secret and 
concealed. He holds the sceptre in the left hand because the heart is on the left 
side and the heart is the seat of understanding. 


And this well-nigh incredible conclusion to an Introduction of twenty- 
eight pages full of like sound and fury: 

And now when we go dreaming to Man’s ancient temples letting the thought 
of life and its mystery that makes it forever the quest, envelop us; as we see these 
symbols of himself and of Woman, of positive and negative, on all his religious art, 
if we look beyond the first narrow interpretation, it brings him very close to know 
a little of what he, too, was dreaming, and of his conception of himself as man, and 
of woman as woman (or did it come from on High?), and of the gods that they two 
might with impunity worship, and most of all, of their own complicated relation- 
ship, that no religion can sever, and no ‘religion has solved. 


CAMPBELL BONNER 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Andrew Lang’s Work for Homer. By ALEXANDER SHEWAN. Oxford: 
University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pp. 30. 
$0.70. 


Dr. Shewan, the worthy disciple of Andrew Lang, and his doughty suc- 
cessor in the defense of Homeric unity, presents an interesting survey of 
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Lang’s Homeric studies in his lecture on the Andrew Lang Foundation at the 
University of St. Andrew. He enriches it with some caustic comments of his 
own on the logic of the disintegrationists. And, in discussing what he regards 
as the change of front about the “historicity”? of Homer of the late Walter 
Leaf in his last books, prophesies that within ten years we shall know as much 
about the first five hundred years of the second millennium B.c. as we now 
know of the second five hundred. Dr Shewan preaches a convertite and a fel- 
low-admirer of Lang in me. [I still cherish the letter in which Lang told me 
apropos of a review of his Homer and the Iliad in the old Chicago Dial' that 
when Chicago does take up the Homeric question she makes the Homeric 
question hum. Professor Scott was at that time as ézos eizetyv in his cradle. 

Dr. Shewan’s arguments addressed to Professor Murray and others are 
unanswerable, and perhaps that is why there is never any attempt to answer 
them specifically. You may show a disintegrationist with citation of chapter 
and verse that his argument rests on mistranslation and even on the con- 
fusion of one passage of the Iliad with another, and he serenely repeats the 
error verbatim in his next edition. There is no real debate, no meeting of 
minds, no joining of issue. 

No one can prove that one poet composed the whole of the Jliad and the 
Odyssey. One can only show that every attempt thus far to prove that the 
world’s two greatest epics are a more or less fortuitous composite of the work 
of a secular succession of bards inevitably issues in preposterous reasoning 
and blunders in scholarship. But the disintegrationist has the ready retort 
that he who makes no mistakes makes nothing. A quoi bon alors? It is better 


to quote a paragraph of Matthew Arnold, read Homer for human delight, and 
cultivate your garden. 


PAUL SHOREY 


Dido, Queen of Hearts. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. New York: Horace 
Liveright, 1929. $2.50. 


Fiction is not the avowed province of Classical Philology, though we have 
published a good deal on the New Metric and on Apuleius. But the testimony 
of students is that a rattling story about ancient life is helpful reading now 
and then. Mrs. Atherton has discovered that the death, or the deadliness, of 
the classics has been very much exaggerated, and in a rapid succession of three 
novels she is trying not unsuccessfully to convey to her public something of the 
interest she herself feels. I have little to add to what I said of her method in 
a notice of her The Immortal Marriage.? 

She has studied the “authorities,’’ and to some extent the sources, and 
though she has not learned, or does not tell, as much about Carthage as the 
erudition of Flaubert dug up or invented for Salammbo, she will certainly 
have more American readers. I can bear witness from autopsy that very in- 

1 July 1, 1893, p. 15. 2 Class. Phil., XXII (1927), 332. 
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telligent graduate students of classics find her Dido more inspiring than 
Heinze’s Vergil’s epische Technik or than what is reported of the lost disserta- 
tion of Ateius Philologus An amaverit Didun Aeneas, and quite as readable, 
though not as professionally critical, as Professor Norman DeWitt’s ‘The 
Dido Episode in the Aeneid.”” But she should not spell it Ilionus. 


Pau. SHOREY 


Syntax of Terence. By J. T. Atuarpice, M.C., Lirr.D. “St. Andrews 
University Publications,” No. XXVII. Published for St. An- 
drews University by Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. iv+152. 
$1.25. 


This convenient summary of Terentian syntax is a companion volume to 
Lindsay’s Syntax of Plautus but inferior to its model. The author describes 
usage in loose terms with selected examples but seldom shows any independ- 
ent critical judgment, or expert knowledge, of the field of syntax. He refers 
occasionally, but rarely, to Bennett, Sjégren, Bléry, usually without any pre- 
cise reference to their works. His categories are often vague and his rubrics 
awkward (e.g., “ablative verbs”). A typical example of his phrasing and 
general attitude is the statement: ‘‘ne confirmativa may be long or short in 
quantity.”’ For practical use the book is rendered very difficult by the num- 
bering and lettering of the various sections and paragraphs. At best the work 
is perhaps a helpful summary for an undergraduate student though even he 
will get no idea of the relative importance of various phenomena. 


EL. Wilk 


Undersékningar 1 Roms Topografi. By Vitu. Lunpstrém. Gothen- 
burg: published by Eranos’ Forlag, 1929. Pp. 137. 


Here are four very fertile studies in Roman topography that will lead to 
valuable research. In the first chapter (pp. 1-56) Lundstrém attempts to 
revise the boundaries of Region V, his chief argument being that the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense was near the praetorian camp. The building which 
usually goes by that name he identifies with the Ludus Matutinus. He has 
several new and plausible arguments; but he finds no records of remains of his 
amphitheater, and the brick work of the building that he calls the Ludus is 
at least a century later than Domitian, who is said to have built the Ludi. 
It was well to reopen the problem, but it is likely that the last word has not 
been said. 

The second chapter (pp. 57-88) identifies the Diribitorium with the 
building on the Via dei Calderari which is usually called either Crypta Balbi 
or Porticus Minucia, names which satisfy no one. Lundstrém, basing his 
arguments on a minute study of old maps and literary references, is very 
persuasive. Here, again, the material used raises doubts. Certainly the build- 
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ing described by Nibby—with its large amount of brick, a little of which is 
still exposed—cannot possibly belong to the time of Agrippa; and it would be 
daring to assume a later restoration of this structure. In a word this problem 
will not be finally disposed of till the site is excavated. The third chapter 
contains a very ingenious use of Jordan’s frag. 115 to restore a round shrine 
of Hercules Musarum combined with a rectangular part for the muses. This 
suggestion deserves very careful consideration. 

The fourth study (pp. 110-35), by co-ordinating fragments 32, 53, 59, 
and 95 of the Forma, provides a very plausible map of the old buildings that 
lay between Agrippa’s Baths and the Saepta. Here the author seems to have 
located not only the Porticus Meleagri but an Aedes Juliorum with the 
tumulus where Caesar was buried. This portion may prove to be of interest 
in the determination of the early form in which the Caesar-cult was conceived. 
We hope that the monograph may soon be translated into Italian so that 
topographers at Rome may proceed to work out its many brilliant suggestions. 


TENNEY FRANK 


“The Loeb Classical Library,” Cicero, The Letters to His Friends. 
Translated by W. Guynn Wituiams, A.M. London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1929. 


This third volume, containing ad Fam. xiii-xvi and ad Q. Fr., displays an 
improvement over its predecessors, though much remains to be desired. 


‘M. T. Cicero’ makes an epigraphist wince (p. 21); ‘society’ should be ‘syndi- 
cate’ (p. 25); ‘properly’ for prope and ‘trampled underfoot’ for perterreri are 
slips (pp. 553, 397) ; ‘venting their obloquy’ and ‘are being made mince-meat 
of’ are bad examples for the young (pp. 441, 503); ‘Scaurus is stale fish’ for 
Scaurus refrizerat makes one stare (p. 577). These volumes need vigilant 
editing; the translator does excellent work when he chooses to be careful. 


Norman W. DeWI1rTrT 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The Greek Questions of Plutarch. With a new translation and com- 


mentary by W. R. Haturpay. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928. 
$5.00. 


Those who have read Professor Rose’s scholarly commentary on Plu- 
tarch’s Roman Questions will particularly appreciate the appearance of this 
companion volume, edited and translated with a full commentary by Pro- 
fessor Halliday, a friend of Professor Rose and an expert in the same field. 
Unlike Professor Rose, our editor includes in his edition a provisional Greek 
text, to the emendation of which he has made a few personal contributions 
(notably in Question 56, where éAe@dvrwv makes good sense of a passage which 
was formerly unintelligible). 
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The Questions are of the most miscellaneous kind, and only a scholar with 
a very intimate knowledge of Greek folk lore, religion, and mythology could 
attempt the difficult task of writing an adequate commentary. But Professor 
Halliday’s previously published works pointed to him as the natural editor 
of the treatise. Of his erudition every page bears witness; and the soundness 
of his judgment is nowhere better displayed than in his explanation of the 
meaning of édowrnp as against the improbable theory of Miss Harrison (p. 57) 
and his notes upon the €vAucy ctw (p. 91). 

In such a work the Index is obviously of the utmost importance, and here 
again the editor has done his part fully and conscientiously. A few trifling mis- 
prints or errors occur in the notes: dz’ instead of éx’ in the verse quotation on 
page 76, and Pessinuntum instead of Pessinus on page 217; and in the middle 
of page 67 there is something wrong with the sentence beginning “At some 
unknown date,” On Question 24 (ri rd wap’ ’Apyeious Aeyopevov éyxvicpa;) the 
reader should consult Nilsson’s recent note in the Classical Review for Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

All the difficulties of the Greek Questions are not by any means solved, as 
the editor readily admits; but the task of writing the first serious commentary 
upon them could not have fallen to a scholar more thoroughly equipped for 
the purpose than Professor Halliday. 


W. D. WoopHEAD 
McGiu UNIVERSITY 








